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TRAVELLING 
OPINIONS AND SKETCHES 

IK 

RUSSIA AND POLAND. 



CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. — ^ELSINEUR. 

A Preface I shall not write; those who, like 
myself, never read one nntil they have perused the 
rest of the volume, and then only whien they and 
the author happen to part on good terms, may be 
assured, that they will find in this, such as it is, 
better things than any I could prefix to it : and 
therefore, those who, on the contrary, read a 
pre&ce, as a sample of the work it precedes, would, 
in so doing, try mine by an unfidr test 
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Nor would I have written these few preluninary 
observations, but at once have started from the 
mouth of the Thames, did I not wish to inform 
my readers that, although the author's travels, as 
described in this volume, were made in the summer 
of the year 1819, the accoimt of them has been 
written in the present; and in the interim the 
author has visited many other countries, and 
is thereby enabled to draw comparisons between 
them. 

Many interesting and important events have 
occurred in the countries about to be described 
since the former period; and the author has 
thereby obtained a wider range for reflection and 
observation, than if he had written then. Poland 
has since been annihilated as a nation — I trust not 
for ever. Turkey has succumbed to Russia, and 
the latter nation has assumed a more formidable 
position, with respect to the rest of Europe. 

The author hopes that these, his Travelling 
Opinions^ will not be classed with those of the 
gentlemen of the Long Robe, which, being 
obtained without an hanorariumy are considered of 
little worth; the purchasers of a book are not 
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empty-handed clients, and are entitled to different 
treatment* 

<^ To Russia, of all places in the world, why go 
thither? — why not take the high and beaten track 
to Paris, Switzerland, or Italy ? as for Russia, no 
one knows any thing about it." That is the very 
reason why I wish to go thither, in preference to 
any other place ; Russia may yet be a great nation, 
it was there Bonaparte met the ^^ commencement 
of the end." It is the grave of, perhaps, the 
finest army that ever took the field. I must see 
the ruins of Moscow. With these reflections, and 
nothing deterred by the unpromising descriptions 
of Clarke and other travellers, I set out on my 
journey. 

I took my passage in a trading ship, bound from 
London to St. Petersburgh. After a week's sailing 
we arrived at Elsineur. During our short stay 
there, we had time to pay a visit to the garden 
in which Shakspeare has laid the scene of the 
murder of the Royal Dane. The view from these 
gardens, which keep their name in memory of 
Hamlet, is very fine, and includes the opposite 
coast of Sweden, which is about two and a half 
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miles distant Sir Robert Kerr Porter, in his 
Ti-avels in the North, has given a translation of 
the story on which Shakspeare has founded the 
play. Shakspeare's Hamlet has been translated 
into Danish, and is in high estimation, in 
Denmark,* 

This town was the only part of Denmark which 
I was in, and its dilapidated appearance is not 
calculated to prepossess the visiter in favor of the 
country. 

A voyage of about twelve days, in a sailing 
vessel, from the mouth of the Thames, brought 
us to Cronstad. On landing, I found that my 
watch was two hours behind the Russian time, yet 
we had lost no time, or rather, that time had been 
so civil as to stand still: for it was on the same day 
of the month we had left England. The Russians, 
not having followed the practice of the rest of 



* In this country no expression of approbation or disapproba- 
tion is allowed at flie Theatre, except on the first night of the 
performance of a new piece, and then only during about.five minutes 
after the curtain falls. Then the manager judges, by the reception 
of the fHece, whether it ought to be repeated or not ; and« at the 
sound of a gong, all uproar must cease. 
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Europe, in adopting the Gregorian style, because 
the change originated in Rome, and not in 
Constantinople, by the authority of the Pope 
instead of the Patriarch, so their first of the month 
is our twelfth. Indeed, until lately, their year com- 
menced in Autumn ; for the Russian astronomers 
argued, the world must have been made at that 
period, or the first inhabitants would have been 
starved. 

The situation of Cronstad is not imposing ; it 
is built in a morass, and the fortifications, towards 
the sea, are raised on piles. These fortifications 
look very well, and answer every purpose in time 
of peace, but would cut a very sorry figure under 
the gpms of three or four frigates ; indeed it is the 
opinion of some persons, that the ramparts could 
not ^ stand the effect of the fire from their own 
cannon, in case of an attack. 

At Cronstad, tiie Russian ships of war are 
fitted out, and in winter, when the Gulf of Finland 
is closed with ice, are laid up in ordinary;-^ 
then the sailors are turned into soldiers, dressed 
in uniform, and made to do garrison duty, the 
naval oflScers having military rank. Hence we 
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hear of an Admiral commanding one of the 
divisions of the Russian army during the war. His 
name Was a very long one, and as Napoleon, who 
had more to do with him than I have, never could 
remember it, but always called him ^^that Admiral," 
I may be excused the omission. 

The Russian ships look very well externally, 
and on going to sea are what sailors call very well 
found : that is, have a great abundance of stores, 
&C., but they very soon get rid of them, selling 
them to any merchant ships they may meet, and 
entering in the log-book, ^^ Gave a cable, some 
spars, &c»" as the case may be, <<to a ship in 
distress.'' I shall have occasion to mention this 
species of traffic agwi ; in &ct it is almost the only 
way the officers of the Russian ships have of sup- 
porting themselves; their pay is merely nominal, 
and they must plunder to support their rank. It 
is a well understood thing, nor are such practices 
thought at all disgraceful in any department of the 
state. 

The first reception of a stranger is far from 
flattering; no sooner does he set his foot on shore, 
than he is marched through the streets between 
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a couple of files of soldiers, not as a guard of 
honor, but as tiie escort of a criminal, suspected 
of Itaving.dropped from the moon. His person *is 
not searched for contraband goods, it is \dth his 
passport they have to do, and without one no 
traveller may enter the Imperial dominions. — 
Being armed at this point, I was permitted, after a 
Acftt confinement in the guard-house, to remmn 
in the town on parol, until evening, when I was 
directed to appear before some general or colonel, 
togedier with my feUow passengers, the ceremony 
of mustering being over, we were allowed to 
leave for St Peter^burgh, but without being per- 
mitted to take any baggage except one travelling 
bag each ; our portmanteaus we did not get until 
after a fortnight, the performance of divers 
-ceremonies, and of course the payment of fees, 
at the custom-house in St. Petersburgh. 

St. Petersburgh is about 28 miles from Cronstad, 
and we made the journey in a steam-boat lately 
established by Mr. Baird, a Scotchman, who 
enjoyed the exclusive privilege, for ten years, of 
having steamboats in Russia. The river, or 
rather I should say the gulf of Finland, for 
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although the water is quite fresh near Cronstad, 
the river Neva may be said to terminate at St. 
Petersburgh^ is very shallow in many places; and 
no vessel drawing more than four or five feet can 
make the passage. This circumstance must al ways^ 
in a great measure, secure the city from an attack 
by water. 

The ships for the imperial navy are built at 
St Petersburgh, and brought down to Cronstad 
with the assistance of camels as they are called ; 
that is, the ship after being launched is rendered 
buoyant by means of barrels or tanks filled with 
water, simk and made fistst to the hull and then 
pumped out Sometimes the ships are so much 
injured on the passage as to be rendered useless ;: 
this, however, is deemed a trifling consideration in 
comparison with the pleasure of a metropolitan 
residence for the heads of the ship building depart- 
ment In connexion with this subject, I may 
relate an anecdote which I heard at St Petersburgh, 
from an Englishman, long resident there, showing 
that even Russian emperors are not beyond the 
reach of flattery, and that by a well timed compli- 
ment the sentence of. banishment to Siberia, may 
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be averted. The hull for a large ship had been 
laid down, and when ready to be launched, the 
Emperor Paul came in state to see the operation. 
The vessel, however, stuck fieust, and no eiBTorts of 
the builder could cause her to slide down the ways ; 
at this critical moment, when the emperor was 
enraged, a friend of the ship builder said to him, 
*^ your majesty was right in saying that she was 
too large to go off the stocks.'' Paul had said no 
such thing, but took the compliment psdd f o his 
imperial sagacity, with so much satisfaction, as to 
overlook the mistake of his subject. At ^this 
time a very trifling offence was considered to merit 
an exile to Siberia. 



b5 
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CHAP. 11. 



ST. PETERSBURGH. 



I SHALL not inflict on the reader a detailed 
account of the city, which may be found in a good 
gazetteer or encyclopaedia, but set before him a 
general description, and endeavour to communicate 
some idea of the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants. 

In St. Petersburgh, I found a very comfortable 
hotel, kept by an English woman, the widow of a 
Pole, called Welbesky. In this house, was a very 
well attended table d'hote, frequented by persons 
from all nations; Russian princes in abundance, 
English, French, and German officers, American 
secretaries of legation, English merchants, Dutch 
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and American skippers, Scotch doctors, tourists, 
&c. &c. It was a very Babel ; French, however, 
was the general language — it is that of the court, 
and of all well-educated persons in Russia, many 
of whom, indeed, cannot write their own, which is 
used like the Patois of Southern Europe merely 
to communicate with the lower orders* It is, 
however, far from being devoid of beauty, either 
in construction or sound ; in the latter respect it 
resembles the Greek, and like the Italian every 
word terminates in a vowel, which, when mute, 
has the effect of softening the final syllable. 
There are, however, some sounds, which none but 
a Russian mouth could compass, such as Tsch^ or 
Shtsh^ and their compounds. Tliere are thirty^ 
one* letters in the alphabet, some of them the 
same as in Greek, others having the form of, but 
differing in sound from, the Roman letters, and 
others not like any in either of these alphabets. 
There is no letter corresponding with our w; 



* Dr. Lyall says 95 ; the above number is given from a grammar 
printed at the press of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, 
in the year 1795 ; it also gives seven obsolete letters. 
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when we see it in Russian names, it ought to be 
pronounced as ^ as in Suyorrow, which is indeed 
frequently written Suyorroff. Moscow, which is a 
misnomer, is an exception: Ve have taken it from 
the French Moscou — the proper name is Moskva, 
but time has sanctioned the corruption in foreign 
languages. The language is rich in works of 
poetry and translations from English, French, and 
German authors. Dri Bowring has given us some, 
specimens of Russian poetry in an English dress. 
But although they make this frequent use of 
the French language, they are not guilty of the 
fanfaronnade which Dr. Granville lays to the 
charge of the present Emperor Nicholas, said to 
have been spoken in the French language to his 
Russian guards, when in a state of mutiny on the 
abdication of Constantino. The effect of this 
speech on the soldiers, would appear to have been 
as wonderful as that of St. Anthony on the fishes ; 
but let us have the learned Doctor's own words, 
who, in his anxiety to be-praise the emperor, has 
exhibited him in the mock heroic : ^^ Nicholas 
instantly flew to them,'' his own regiment, *^ and 
reminded them that Constantine had renounced 
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the imperial authority. He was received in gloomy 
silence : < Voyonsy* said the emperor, *jusq& oti 
ira voire revoUe, me voila seul devani vaus ; chargezj 
vos armes,* These words produced an electric effect 
on the soldiers; and the men, who were ready 
for rebellion but a moment before, now followed 
the new Czar with acclamations of long live 
Nicholas, our Sovereign." * 

The Doctor in another placef is rather hyper- 
critical, in accusing Louis the XIV. in addition 
to his oth«r crimes of "ftad speJUng^^* because he 
wrote in his copy-book according to the approved 
orthography of the age in which he lived. The 
Doctor's tedious panegyric on Russia is too easy 
game. 

It is rare to meet with a Russian of the higher 
class, who cannot speak French, German, and 
English, the latter picked up from English nurses 



* No doubt thii speech produced an electric effect on the 
soldiersy who must have thought Nicholas deranged when he 
addressed them in an unknown tongue. See-GranVilfe-s St. 
Petersburg^, vol. \L chap. 16. 

f See chapter x. page 240, of the same. 
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or grooms, who are as much in fashion in Russia, 
as a Swiss valet is in England. Walking in the 
gardens of Peterhoff one day, I met a very intel- 
ligent Scotch-woman, nurse to the young Grand 
Duke Alexander, now heir apparent to the throne. 
French is spoken as purely by the Russians at St. 
Petersburgh, as by the Parisians themselves. 

At one period almost all the English and 
French valets, taken out to Russia, remained in 
the country as tutors, after the departure of their 
masters. During the reig^ of Catharine II. 
a governor at a great distance from the capital, 
who did not imderstand French himself, but wished 
that his daughters should possess ^^ the language 
of conversation," sent to St Petersburgh for a 
master, under whom the young ladies appeared to 
make great progress. A chance traveller, passing 
through the district, called on the governor, and 
the latter requested him to examine his daughters 
as to their acquirements in French. They could 
not understand each other: the poor tutor, however, 
falling on his knees, confessed that he had been 
teaching them to speak Finnish^ which, bieside 
Russian, was the only language he knew. 
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When this circumstance came to the knowledge 
of the empress, an order was made that no person 
should be employed as a tutor, who had not 
undergone an examination as to his capability of 
teaching whatever he professed. 

The tone of society in Russia is military ; even 
the clergy, who take so high a stand in most other 
countries, are not received into society here; not 
because they are priests, but because they are not 
soldiers. Our Barings and Rothschilds would be 
classed with the merchants of Covent-garden 
market and Monmouth-street, there being but one 
word in the language to designate all traders — 
Copetz. The English merchants who are settled in 
St. Petersburgh, from their education, gentlemanly 
manners, and respectability, force their way into 
society, but they are considered as an anomaly, a 
variety of the species ; they are called Anglosky 
Copetz. One of this class, whom I had the 
pleasure of being acqu£unted with, travelling into 
the interior, met at the post-house of some small 
village with a military officer, who, after some 
conversation, said, *^ to what rank have I the 
honor of addressing myself;" on the production of 
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the passport with the wprd Copetz therein, the 
disappointed son of Mars repeated the word Copetz 
with an air of contempt, and adding, ^^ pas grand 
chose,'' walked off. 

This military assumption of superiority extends 
to the lowest in the state. I witnessed a dispute 
between a private, soldier and a peasant: the 
former finished by saying, <^ I am a soldier of his 
Imperial Mujesty ; pray who are you?' 

One day at the table d'hote, our conversation 
took, as usual, a military turn ; one of the Russian 
officers asked a fine looking Englishman, whose 
figure would have done credit to our own Life 
Guards, what service he belonged to ; and great 
was the astonishment on hearing that he was 
speaking to a merchant from Hull. ** After all," 
with some surprise, " however," said General Pire, 
(one of the party, and whose name was at that 
time on the proscribed Bourbon list,) *^an English 
merchant is not so bad." The conversation then 
turning on the English as a military people, 
in reply to one of the Russians, General Pire 
said ** I have fought in the ranks with them, 
and also against them, and in my opinion they 
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deserve to be classed amongst the first troops in 
the world." 

The Russians were not very well satisfied, that 
the Emperor Alexan<fer should have condescended 
to dine with the Copetz at our own Guildhall ; so 
on further occasions John Bull may eat his turtle 
hifiaself. 

The well-known traveller Clarke, finding his 
collegiate honors of no avail in making way for 
him, assumed the military appellation of captain, 
and this finesse, I have heard, was one of^he grounds 
brought to impeach his exposure of the habits of 
the Russians; at which exposure they are very 
ai^y* As far as. the experience of an unpre- 
tending traveller, like myself, goeSf wd making 
all due allowance that I did not see the country, 
as he did, under the eccentric tyranny of Paul, 
and also for the improvements, which must have 
take^ place subsequent to the return of the Russian 
army fromr civilized Europe, I must, in justice to 
Clarke, say that I did not, in general, find his 
statements too highly coloured. 

There were, at the period of my visit, very few 
hotels at St. Petersburgh; only two with a table 
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d'hote, of these Madame Welbesky's was the 
better, the other was frequented by skippers and 
mates of ships — English, American, &c. and the 
conversation ran entirely on the Sonnd-dues, and 
getting their ships through the Categat There 
were two or three restaurateurs and as many hotds 
meuble's, or dry lodgings. The scarcity of hotels 
in so large a city may be attributed to the nnall 
number of strangers resorting to it, but another 
cause existed in the extortions of the police agents, 
who, not satisfied with exacting a large sum for 
permission to keep an hotel, invited themselves 
and friends frequently to the house, and gave the 
hotel keeper the honor of their company in retam 
for his viands* 

Hie charges at the house of Madame Welbesky 
were about ten shillings per day for every thing 
except wine, and the price of it was nearly the same 
as in England. We had meals in abundance, and 
abundance at every meal; breakfisuit, ludth, dinner, 
tea and supper; the cookery a mixture of French, 
German and English. 

Tlie weather — June and July — was very sultry, 
and the thermometer almost as high as at Calcutta, 
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yet the batter wbb brought for breakfiist on flat 
pieces of ice* A large block of ice was put into 
the filtering stone^ and gave us a delightful glass 
of cold water; at dinner the ice was served up 
broken into small lumps, these were put into a 
large glass, and daret or sherry poured thereon for 
dinner-drink. I have <rfiten thought of this luxury 
in other countries, where it is impossible to get 
a glass of cold water. 

The summer is very short and warm, and towards 
the end of June the sun scarcely sets, so there is 
little or no twilight or necessity for burning candles 
— indeed the fEushionable and most agreeable time 
for taking exercise is after ten o'clock p. M. Were 
not the sim very hot during the short summer 
which the country enjoys, there would not be 
time for mudi vegetation, nor would grain ripen. 
There are a few cherries and strawberries to be 
had at St. Petersburgh, but they are dear, being 
forced. Oft the Volga I got a few raspberries and 
water melons, and in Moscow some very indifferent 
gooseberries. The Don Kosacks have grapes, and 
make very good wine resembling champaign, which 
costs at Moscow about one shilling and six pence 
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per bottle — it has rather too much flavour of the 
grapestones. 

It is not the fashion in Russia either to walk or 
ride in the streets. Until the return of the emperor, 
after his visit to England, there were no side*ways 
in the streets for foot passengers. Beside chariots 
and eoa^ches, the drosky in summer and the sledge 
in winter are the mode of street travelling. I have 
frequently seen cavalry officers on a drosky going 
to parade, and their chargers ridden or led by 
servants after them.^ 

The drosky is an exceedingly pleasant and 
convenient carriage for town use in such a city as 
St. Petersburgh, where the streets are wide, but 
it would not answer in London, where they are 
narrow and crowded: — ^it has four wheels, and 
holds one person, besides the driver, very conve- 
niently, and occasionally a third — ^but there is no 
room for luggage. I have seen the Emperor 
Alexander riding about the streets mi a drosky, 
with a foraging cap on his head, and accompanied 
only by the driver. One horse is fixed in the 
shafts, and, being £Eistened to the collar, no traces 
are required for that horse; an eliptical hoop, 
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rifling above the horse's shoulders, connects the 
shafts and supports the bearing rein« The second 
horse is more ornamental than useful, and always 
pulls at an angle, the inner trace being a little 
longer than the outer one. In his hat the driver 
wears a peacock's feather, not standing up like 
one of the members of our own principality plume, 
but placed in the front of the hat, not rising so high 
as the crown. It is extraordinary that this feather 
so beautiful in itself, is not more used as an 
ornament : the Chinese wear one in their caps, but 
as they do every thing in the celestial, empire 
differently from Europeans, it is placed behind and 
not before. I know no other country where any 
use is made of it, except in Italy, where the P(^e, 
as part of his pomp, has two glorious fans made of 
the tails of Juno's bird. I saw them held up in 
the face of Gregory XVI. at his coronation, to 
remind him, no doubt, that the Argus eyes of his 
people were«fixed on him. 

The Russian officers, in the spring and prime 
of life, are fine looking men, but from indolence 
and good living they become too much embonpoint 
in after life. Not so fortunate as Dr. Clarke and 
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Sir Robert Ker Porter, (the Doctor praises the 
ladies at the expense of the other sex ; and Sir 
Robert, when he wrote, was in love with a Russian 
princess,) I have scarcely ever seen a well-looking 
female of Russian birth and descent; all those who 
had any pretensions to good looks were of Polish 
or other foreign origin. The peasants are, in 
general, well made, and the men not being deprived 
of their beards, have a very manly appearance. I 
do not recollect having met with a single deformed 
person in Russia, of any age or class. 

The morning after my arrival I was awakened 
very early with what I conceived to be the military 
music of a party of Kosacks ; it was a cow herd 
blowing his horn, fashioned something like those 
represented in pictures encompassing the city of 
Jericho. At the sound of the horn, the cows 
turned out and followed the music, as the herd 
led the way to the pasture. 
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In every contiBental city^ the churches are great 
objects of interest to a stranger. There was a 
very handsome one near my hotel, bat in con- 
formity to promise, I shall not dwell on mere 
architectural descriptions. This is called the 
Marble Chorch ; the erection of it was commenced 
by Catharine the Second, and the interior lined 
with marble about half way up from the ground, 
the upper part was finished in brick by her successor 
Paul. This falling off gave occasion for a pasqui- 
nade, reversing the compliment of Suetonius, 
^^ that Aug^tus found the city built with brick, ^ 
and left it of marble." The unfortunate wit was 
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discoverecl and sent to Siberia, for his recompense ; 
it is not always expedient to state the truth. This 
church has, since my visit, been taken down, to 
make room for a larger one, which is now 
being erected. 

The most striking objects in this church were 
the numerous flags of many colours, (it may have 
been captured in the battle-field, though some of 
them looked like pocket handkerchiefs) Janizary 
horse tails, and other military ensigns of the Turks. 
But one object, more than all others, rivetted my 
attention ; it was the first and only British flag, I 
had ever seen in captivity. I would have given 
the multitude of others with which it was 
surrounded, hiyi they been mine, to have become 
possessor of it. I had some consolation, however, 
in learning that it was only the Union Jack, found 
in an unfortunate merchant ship, wrecked during 
the reign of Paul, in the gulf of Finland. 

But noW| even while I am writing, there is a 
rumour of war — we may release this flag, or at 
least have many fair trophies, to show against it ; 
not that we can ever think of invading Russia, 
except by a dash up to St. ^Petersburgh, and 
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bearding the Russian despot in his den. Whenever 
that day shall come, a ray of hope will shoot across 
the snowy deserts, and cheer the lot of the captive 
Pole as he toils in the mines of Siberia, he will 
think of his beloved country for whose freedom the 
wish was his crime ; he will think of his children, 
forced from their home, led captive into the land 
of the stranger, forbad even to pray in the 
language their mother taught them, and in which 
he, their Father, blessed them ; he will think of his 
brethren in destitution and exile, some of them in 
a land whither they were hospitably invited by a 
generous nation, yet spurned and ground to the 
dust by that nation's king; a king who mounted 
the throne with the cap of libeity on his head, 
and afterwards laid it at the feet of despots, who 
despised him, that he might obtain their recognition 
and keep up the stocks in which he had invested 
his wealth. It may be, that the captive shall be 
one of those who were left woundedf on the field 
of battle, and saw the Russians, entering the gates 
of Warsaw, smoking cigars as they i6it on their 
gUns, and baggage waggons, and drove them 
over the bodies of the noble beings, whom they had 
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wounded, whom they had subdaed, but whose spirit 
they could not conquer. I digress however, more of 
this by and by, when we get to Warsaw. 

The Kasan is the metropolitan church. It is said 
to have been built in imitation of St. Peter's at Rome, 
but there is but little similarity between them. — 
The style is Corinthian, and there is to be sure an 
open semicircular colonnade in front of the Kasan 
leading into one of the transepts, and I think this 
colonnade has the advantage of that of St. Peter's, in 
being more like a part of the building, and having 
its cornice ranging with that pf the portico. There 
are some trees seen through the openings between 
the columns, which have a very good effect. The 
interior is supported by columns about 40 feet 
high : the shafts consist of one block of Finland 
marble, not unlike red Egyptian granite — the 
capitals and bases are bronze-gilt. 

In all Russian churches there are two parts, the 
nave, or larger division, and the sanctum sanctorum, 
which latter is separated from the nave by folding 
doors, in front of which, and in the nave, there 
is a balustrade forming a sweep, just like the rails 
in froht of the Communion table in Protestant 
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churches. When the door of the sanctum sancto- 
rum is open, a window appears in the back ground, 
which is the only object within visible to those 
looking from the nave into the other division of 
the church ; no female is ever allowed to enter the 
sanctum sanctorum. — I have been in many of 
them, and can assure the ladies, that they have 
no loss in being denied admission, and that the 
objects kept out of sight are mops and sweeping 
brushes. There are no seats allowed in any of the 
churches; in the Kasan there was a platform raised 
from the floor, about six or eight inches, for the 
emperor to stand on. 

In the Kasan the folding doors and balusters, 
are made of silver. Three highly finished paint- 
ings are let into the pannels of each door ; there 
is a good deal of open work in the silver, round 
these paintings ; and above the door, which is 
oblong, there is an arch, the semicircular part 
being filled with a gilt dove and glory, also in 
open work. Behind falls a crimson silk curtain, 
and when the sun shines on this, the effect is 
very beautiful — ^part of the service is performed 
behind this, then the curtain is drawn up and the 
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door opened theatrioally, exhibiting the priest 
clad in the richest figured brocade vestments — ^his 
beard reaching down to his girdle, and his hair 
gracefully flowing in ringlets over his shoulders, 
both the beard and hair admirably arrai^d. In 
selecting soldiers for the Imperial Guard, the best 
looking men are chosen from other regiments, so 
the best looking priests, and those who have good 
voices, are selected for service in the prinetpal 
churches. Holding in his right hand a silver 
chalice, the priest waves the burning incense, and 
in a deep full voice repeats a prayer, which indeed, 
like almost all the prayers which I have heard 
in the Russian churches, chiefly relates to the 
emperor, whom they so frequently pray for as 
Alexandra Pavlovitch — Alexander the son of Paul, 
not forgetting Nicholai Pavlovitch and all the royal 
family. The priest then advances into the nave, 
waves the incense, and bows with humility to the 
pictures adorning the walls of the ehurch. After 
their turn is served, in like manner he throws the 
incense up into the &ces ^ each of the spectators 
who may be near him, and sufficiently respectable, 
in appearance, to merk such an honor individually; 
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and lastly, he gives some qaiek and more familiar 
stakes to the canaille, who get their share 
wholesale. Meanwhile, the spectators cease not 
to bow and cross themselves. 

The ceremony of crossing, from its frequency, 
would appear to form no trifling part of the 
worsh%) of the 6z«ek church in Russia ; and the 
manner of performing it, and the number of 
fingers used, form the distinguishing difference 
between the few sects into which it is divided. — 
Again, it is one e£ the many differences between 
the Greek and Roman churches. My attei^tion 
was called to this circumstance by a Spanish 
gentleman, whom I met at St. Petersburgh. He 
told me, diat although the Russians crossed them- 
sdlves 90 frequently, yet they did not do it properly, 
making the transept of the cross from the right 
to the left shoulder, instead of beginning with the 
kft; bat for this hint I should have remained 
ignorant of the point, and have given the eastern 
ehureh credit for more orthodoxy than it deserves. 

But to return to the officiating priest, no socmer 
does he pronounce ike last words of his prayer, 
which is the termination of them all, ^* Hospodi 
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pomilla,"* hofd have mercyy than these words are 
taken up in response by a number of raggedly 
clothed boys, (well trained however,) stationed 
within the rails; not like the young hands at vespers 
in St. Peter's, roaring like the ^^ trumpet-stop of an 
ilUmade organ, but whispering soft, like the last 
low accents of an expiring saint," and as the 
swelling notes, mingling with the incense of the 
evening sacrifice, ascend, as it were, and are lost 
in the vaulted roof, the words are chaunted 
again and again, as it were by other voices, and, 
if possible, more beautifully still, until at length 
they fall on the ear, the shadow of a sound, and 
die insensibly away. 

I have often thought it a pity that our great 
composers did not give us more of simple melody, 
and less anxiously strain after what is technically 
called harmony. There is something in a melody 
which reaches die heart at once, as it were by a 
north-west passage; whilst many of the most 
brilliant pieces can only arrive there by the more 
tortuous one of the understanding. Most of our 

* They pronounce the U liquid. 
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good performers, too, like to astonish us with the 
brilliaijicy of their execution, and the difficulties 
of the piece^not charming us with a simple 
melody on ^'one string, the fourth," like Paganini, 
'< whose talents lay in making what he fiddled ro 
be felt ; who inspired us with joys and hopes," 
and lulled in our breasts the sorrows and ^^ written 
troubles" of the heart What I have said of 
performers, holds good more particularly with 
regard to Frenchmen. Let a master of that 
nation select the piece of music he is to play, and 
the Apollonicon to a musical snuff-box, that he 
will play one of his own composition, running up 
and down the chromatic scale, all the while looking 
perfectly satisfied with himself and his performance. 
Confine him, however, to a piece of Italian or 
German music, and he will play it well, but 
seldom with taste or feeling ; whereas an Italian, 
who plays well, cannot play without gusto. 

But we have not yet done with the Churches. — 
One attendant brings out a portable stand or 
desk, and fixes it in the middle of the nave; 
on this another places a large book, (I suppose the 
Bible) ; this book is not opened. On the cover of 
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the one in the Kasan, which is highly ornamented, 
and clasped with silver, there is a small enamel 
painting of the Virgin and Child. The priest 
then kisses the book, or the picture, or both, and 
his example is followed by such of the spectators 
as please. When this ceremony is over, the book 
is removed, and, if the Bible it be, it is the only 
use I have ever seen made of it in Russia, 
notwithstanding the labours of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. From what I have witnessed 
abroad, I think the zeal of that society has 
outstripped its wisdom; and although we may 
expect that its gigantic efforts, to extend the 
knowledge of the scriptures, have not, in every 
instance, been thrown away, yet there is no doubt 
that some of its resources might have been better 
applied at home. 

The distribution of the Bible has been so liberal, 
that the field of Waterloo, after the battle, is 
described as being thickly strewed with its pages, 
torn up to envelope the cartridges. But money 
squandered in that way is not the most serious 
charge to be made against the society.*^ 
In their zeal to multiply the number of transla«- 
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tions of the scriptures, they have employed 
persons to get up these translations into a language, 
which was, perhaps, never before written : trans- 
lators, without the benefit of a grammar or 
dictionar/, with, perhaps, only a scanty knowledge 
of their own language, and still less of the 
languages in which the Bible was originally 
written ; whose only qualification for such a task 
has been a year or two's residence amongst the 
savages for whom the translation was intended«--»- 
Such were the men in too many instances selected, 
(if I may use the word, when there was no choice,) 
and their productions are written in a style and 
language not fit to describe a nursery tale, far less 
to give a faithful transcript of that book, which 
those who study its contents most, pronounce to be 
a mystery. That these translations have no 
internal evidence of inspiration may be seen' by 
some re-translations given in a paper in the 
Quarterly Review, a year or two back ; from which 
it appears, that in many instances the meaning of 
the original has been departed from, and a 
burlesque view given. 

Our own version, from the continual changes 

c 3 
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to which a living langruage is incident, has become 
obsolete and obscure in many parts, and calls for 
a new translation. Why are not the efforts of the 
society devoted to that object, at least in the first 
instance? I admit the proposal to be fraught 
with difficulty, still it may not be unworthy the 
consideration of the learned. 
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Military governments are of two kinds: Russia 
presents a pure specimen of the one — the Roman 
states of the other ; the one the state — the other 
the church militant. On the one hand, we see a 
despot, rilling by the sword of the flesh over a 
multitude of half-civilized slaves, and slave-owners, 
inhabiting wilds and wastes j„and on the other, 
a priest, clothed like an old woman, armed with 
keys, said to be those of the gates of heaven, 
vainly endeavouring to screen senility and dotage 
behind the attributes of divinity, and sitting like 
a night-mare on the breasts of the people, crushing 
the energies of men inhabiting part of the fairest 
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portion of the earth ; whose talents* entitle them 
to be, what their ancestors were, free — 

" Ma Roma non e piu, come era prima." 
Bad as these governments are, there is a choice 
of evils between them ; and, although it may be a 
long journey to Siberia, and the knout is a punish- 
ment far from desirable, yet neither of them are to 
be compared to the humane clutches of the church; 
and the autocrat, hypocrite as he may be, will not 
tell "you that he sends you into exile for the benefit 
of your soul or your health; or causes you to 
receive the punishment of the knout in this world, 
that you may have an account, with a balance, 
carried to credit in the next. 

But do not suppose, reader, that the author's 
wish is to agitate against the governments of those 
countries through which he may have travelled, — 
Foreigners should never interfere in matters or 



* In mentioning the names of Napoleon, Canova, Catalani, 
Rorini, and Paganini, we include the greatest man, and four 
artists, the first in their respective walks, which have appeared in 
this century, we may add> besides, the names of Scarpa, 
Mezzofante, 'Cammucini, &c. Slc, second to none.' Ahhough 
Corsica belongs to France, yet, from its geographical position, 
language, manners, &c., it may be considered as part of Italy, 
and consequently Bonaparte to be an Italian, 
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questions of government, for all nations cannot be 
governed alike; and with respect to Russia I 
believe its present form of government to be the 
only one for which the people of that country will 
be fit, for, perhaps, centuries to come. I would 
leave the despot to rule, in his own way, over the 
bears and slaves; but, I acknowledge, I would like 
to assist in rescuing Arom his grasp the remains of 
a noble, gallant, and betrayed people, the 
unfortunate Poles. 

In giving this account of the government of 
Russia, brief and imperfect as the sketch may be, 
I enable my untravelled countrymen, in some 
measure, to reap the benefit of the experience of 
one, who returned home, if possible, a greater 
admirer of the English constitution than he was 
before his departure. 

But there is one thing which I hold worthy of 
commendation in the government of Russia, above 
that of other nations, namely, that the clergy are 
entirely saved the trouble and anxiety of 
interference in the state. Formerly the case was 
otherwise, and the sovereign Dukes of Muscovy 
were accustomed to hold the stirrup for the 
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patriarch of Moscow. But Peter the Great, in 
assuming the purple, << changed all that," and 
none of his saccessors have deviated from his 
example. 

It is true, that even a good soldier, sans peur^ et 
sans reproche^ must be a strict disciplinarian, and 
will most probably carry into the cabinet the law 
of passive obedience enforced in the camp; still 
there is a halo of chivalry, which the profession of 
arms sheds around the character and deeds of a 
soldier, which cannot be expected in the divine, 
unless it be the Knights Templars, or the Rev. 
Captains of Irish Volunteers, who, in their own 
persons, united the professional advantages of 
both* ; and although the soldier's weapon be the 



* At the period of the French inyasion in Portugal, many 
Catholic saints held commission in its army. The Vii^ herself 
was colonel of one regiment — and St Francis and St. Antony 
majors of others, &c. These officers, or rather their monks, received 
the pay, but, as may be supposed, did no duty whatever, exc^t in 
the same way Minerva protected the heathen Greeks, as mentioned 
by Homer, from whom, no doubt, the modem Portuguese took 
the hint ; but when the Portuguese troops were taken into British 
pay, we were shamefully ignorant on these points, and an order 
was issued for all officers to join ; the saints were returned absent 
without leave, and were thus got rid of by a side-wind. To the 
immortal honor of the Roman saints, although cashiered, they 
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sword, yet he is taught to consider it dishonorable 
to unsheath it against the defenceless, and he is 
told at least that he ought not to draw it, except 
in defence of his country ; but I shall not pursue 
the parallel. 

Whether, then, we take the Dervish of the 
Moslems, the holy Brahmin, the Bonze of Fo, the 
Rabbi of the modem Israelite, the Augur of 
ancient, or the Priest of modern Rome, the jolly 
Greek, or the stem Jesuit — ^him of Geneva, or 
one of Cromwell's own ; whether, like the dis- 
ciples of St Nicholas, he be forced into wedlock ; 
or, like those of St. Peter, be forced^ with respect 
to marriage, to remain free; or, like those not 
under the banner of any saint, be left either to be 
free or bound to a wife, as he chooses; whether 



did not go over to the enemy, or even withdraw their patronage 
from the Portuguese, who nev^ make such good soldiers, as 
when paid and officered by heretics — 

" Miraiurque novas frondes, et non sua poma.** 
Bnt the gallant divines of Ireland, although of the established 
church, were not military rinecurists. I have seen some of them 
fall in and do duty, or take the command of a corps of volunteer 
yeomanry ; besides they only received pay when on permanent 
duty. 
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he may have taken a voluntary vow of poverty, 
like thoae of St Francis, or takep no such vow, 
like those of Luther — ^in the oae case merely 
supporting his solitary existence on the alms of 
the orthodox — ^in the other, faring sumptuously, 
yet takiqg nothing, perhaps, from the members of 
his own church : or whether he be shut up in a 
monastery, to pray for others, or live on the top of 
St. Bernard, to practice the rights of philantrophy ; 
or live* where he please, taking charge of a flock 
in which there are no sheep, having no duty to 
perform, and no place to perform it in, if he had^- 
ALL, ALL, have too much to occupy their minds, 
not to render it unwise, indeed I might say unjust, 
for their fellow-mortals, ungratefully to lay on 
their shoulders the additional and Atlantean burden 
of supporting any part of the government of the 
world. And, moreover, the history of any country, 
ancient or modern, will shew us, that the best 
and wisest statesmen and politicians, (except only 
in the case of the Jews, when acting under special 
directions,) have not been chosen from that class, 
which considered itself of a more sacred nature 
than those whom they are called to govern : and 
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who, £t8 tliey attempt to climb to politieal greatness, 
on the stepping-^stones of their several systems, 
level, in the race of ambition or avarice, all 
distinctions between true and false religion. The 
founder of the fonner, heaven's best gift to man, 
declares that ^^ His kingdom is not of this world," 
and yet, under the name of this religion, and the 
pretence of making it of this world, and this 
world of it, what atrocities have not been com- 
mitted, and would still be committed, if the self- 
styled successors of the apostles — whether they 
protest against, or receive their opinions from, 
Trent — had power granted them by a priest-ridden 
and besotted multitude I 

There is a question which statennen may well 
ask — ^namely, whether the govemm^it of any 
country be wise, in putting itself to the trouble of 
providing a religion for the people ; and whether 
the people, if left to their own ehoioe, would not 
provide for themselves? This is not a question 
to ask those who live, and live well, by the 
system, who have houses and lands, titles and 
honors, forced on them — (nolo episcopari). That, 
in Protestant England, religion would flourish, if 
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left to the support of its followers, there can be no 
question; unless it be denied that the dissenters 
have a rel%ion, either in England or Scotland** — 
In both countries dissenters from the establishment 
are numerous, notwithstanding its lucrative 
patronage. 

Toleration, in religious matters, exists in as 
extensive a degree in Russia, as any lover of order 
and liberty could desire. Clarke, if I recollect right, 
and most other authors on Russian affairs, impute 
this blessing to thegreatmildnessof the tenets of the 
Greek church* I am rather inclined to account 
for it by the position of that church wil^ relation 
to the government which I have already mentioned. 

Systems of religion, true or false, are necessarily 
based on intolerance; all say, our's is the true 
ONE. How can they be condemned for not 
admitting that there can be two, each differing 
from the other, and yet both right? The 
professc^s of some of these systems may be 



* In England, Scotland, and Canada, different churches are 
established by the same authority; and that which is established in 
one is dissent in the other two. 
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careless, or humane, or, from various causes, the 
spirit of the church may remain dormant, still, it 
is as ridiculous to hear the charge of intolerance 
brought against one church by the members of 
another, whose own is not unobnoidous to the 
charge, as it is for one man to quarrel with another 
on account of his faith. 
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It is a general rule not to inter inside the ehurclies 
in Russia; Kutusoff, those who sat on the throne, 
and some dried saints form the exception. In 
one corner of the Kasan, a low and almost invisible 
bronze ndling divides off from the rest of the 
pavement a space just sufficient for the last home 
of mortality. A plain slab of marble tells, in the 
language of that country of which he is said to 
have achieved the deliverance, that the spot 
contains the ashes of General Kutusoff, Prince of 
Smolensco. Above the grave, but out of reach, 
wave in peace the battle-worn flags, and scorched 
eagles of the French legions, taken after the 
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elements had entered d&e field as auxiliaries against 
them. No matter, they are supposed to be the 
trophies of the General's wisdom and valour. 

" Storied urn or animated bust" 
could not tell it half so well ; and, altogether, the 
monument is in the very best taste. But I cannot 
help thinking that General Frost had more to do 
with the capture of the flags and eagles than he 
of Smolensko ; yet I found no monument in honor 
of him, save the broad green mounds marking the 
flight, and covering tiie bones of the invaders. 

Near the flags, in a glass cylinder, is the baton 
of Marshal Davoust, found with the baggage of 
the French army, abandoned in the retreat; also 
several large keys belonging to some of the cities 
of Germany, which surrendered to the Russians 
during the ensuing campaign. 

The Greek church forbids, in a great measure, 
the use of graven images, with reference to its 
religious worship. It is not easy to understand 
the explanations of authors on this point, it 
appears to me, that alto-relievo, and what is 
technically called the round, are interdicted ; but 
not so the lower reliefs, which are considered to be 
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pictures, and are freely admitted* But yet the 
Knights of the Brush are not allowed a monopoly, 
being generally confined to the face and hands ; of 
the latter, however, strange it may appear, a third 
one is often given to the Virgin, which is one 
more than her share, or at least than what is given 
to other people. The remainder of the figure is 
made of thin copper or silver plates, embossed and 
gilded, or plated, and ornamented with real or 
imitation gems. The effect of this union of the 
sister arts is far from being good. The subjects 
are better chosen, and in jgeneral less extravagant 
than those of the Latin church, which I shall 
treat more fully of, when speaking of Italy. — 
The style of the paintings is that of the masters 
who preceded the restoration of painting. The 
most highly esteemed of these pictures, in the 
churches and in private houses, have lamps 
hung in front of them, which are lighted on the 
vigils of saints' days, &c. Not a house, indeed 
scarcely a room in the country, is devoid of one of 
these paintings, or household gods, placed inside, 
fronting the door ; and to this every Russian, on 
entering, bows and crosses himself no less than 
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six times, even before he takes any notice of the 
persons who may be in the apartment* 

I was greatly astonished at finding these 
pictures in the counting-houses of the English 
merchants, and thought, at first, it looked very like 
symptoms of a crusade in favor of orthodoxy, but 
soon discovered my mistake. Custom had rendered 
the practice so habitual, that a Russian, entering 
a counting-house, and not finding a picture, would 
feel something like a guest invited to dinner, 
but for whose accommodation no chair had been 
provided. Even at the Exchange, in St. Peters- 
burgh, there is, on entering, a small room thus 
furnished, for the accommodation of the Copetz. 
But let it not be supposed that this frequent 
devotion at all interferes with trade, or renders the 
Rilssians less competent to drive a hard bargain, or 
take advantage of one another, than the children 
of Israel themselves. 

Nor is crossing neglected out of doors ; for if a 
Russian pass a bridge, or see the steeple of a 
church miles off, he takes off his hat, and makes 
the usual number of crosses, six ; yet this does 
nojt look as if it were done by way of an ostenta- 
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tious display, but rather as a matter of course. — 
From what I have said of the Russians, they may 
be set down as the most devout people in the 
world; and their respect for religion extends so 
far, that every evening, at sunset, the guard turns 
out, in front of the guard-house, and there are, 
perhaps, twenty or thirty in St. Petersburgh, the 
drummer beats the tattoo, then, laying aside his 
drum-sticks, stsmds chaplain, and is followed by the 
officers and privates in prayer, all taking off their 
chacoes. This last is die only part of the 
ceremony which looks absurd; a soldier, under 
arms, should never uncover his head ; compound 
motion has a bad effect, like the up and down 
manoeuvre of the British officer, when he salutes 
imder arms, one hand raised to the head, the other 
lowered with the sword to the ground. 

The Russian peasants take off their hats, and 
bow with peculiar grace and ease, in which they 
are not excelled by those of La Grande Nation 
themselves. 

There is an eastern hyperbolical courtesy in 
Russia, which one would hardly expect to find 
there. If a mendicant solicit alms, and you do 
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not wish to comply, a simple negative is not 
esteemed sufScient, but it is customary to express 
great regret-that you cannot relieve him ; in fact, 
the money or a set speech is indispensable, and 
for either the suppliant will appear equally 
grateful. 

In all countries foreigners complain that they 
are charged higher prices than natives for every 
thing they purchase. In no place does this remark 
apply with more truth than in Russia, where eight 
or ten times less than the price 'demanded will be 
taken, if the purchaser understands the value of 
the commodity. 

The stranger runs little risk of being attacked 
by highwaymen, but the Russian thieves are 
adepts at pilfering and cheating. One anecdote 
may illustrate my meaning : a gentleman, whom 
I knew at St Petersburgh, landed at Riga, and 
had with him a very handsome English fowling- 
piece, covered up in a cloth case. At every stage 
on the road to St Petersburgh he searched in the 
Kabikta for the gun, and satisfied himself that all 
was right; but all was not right in the sequel, for 
at the end of his journey, on taking off the cover, 
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his Joe Mantan had become a rusty musket, 
without a lock. 

In order to prevent pilfering at the imperial 
mint, the workmen are obliged to change their 
clothes on going in every morning, and at their 
exit in the evening. Once a year, the old workix^ 
clothes are burned, and the precious metal, which 
may have adhered to them, extracted from the 
adies. Shortly b^ore my visit to St Peterdburgh^ 
there had been a number of rats fought in the 
mint, an4 these -were dirown over the walls — 
however it was at length discovered that, dead or 
alive, they had swallowed quantities of gold dust. 

The censorship of the press is very strict in 
political matters. The death of Charles the First 
has been torn out of Hume's History of England, 
and the mutilated book returned to the owner ; 
yet it is believed, that. no Russian sovereign, since 
the aeoession of Peter the Great down to die 
Teign of Nicholas die First, has died a natural 
death. I have frequently seen the Englfah 
newspaper, th^ Courier, in the German clulvroom 
at St Petersburgh, lumng paragraphs cut out by 
the censors, which, of course, destroyed part of 
both sides of the sheet. 
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In the criminid code of Russia the punishment 
of death is nominally^ though not aetiudly, 
abolished It is hard to say wherein lies the 
humanity of this, for they flog criminals to death 
wkh the knout — ^a thick thong of leather fastened 
to a short handle, like a flail. When it is desired 
to kill the culprit the sentence is, that he shall 
receive ^^ the kn&ut wiihotd merey^^ and no one can 
sunive the execution of that sentence. Females 
are not exempt from the kneut. 

Hearing that there was to be a review at 
Krasoacello, about twenty-five miles from St. 
Petetsburghy a number of us English set out at 
eleven at night, in order to be at the ground at 
four in the morning. There were, twenty-eight 
thousand men on the field, of whom eight thousand 
were cavalry. The Emperor Alexander, accom- 
panied by a large staff, was present. The troops 
wore commanded by the present emperor, then 
e(Hnmander-in-chief; but, to tell the truth, I 
could see but little of the sham engagement — 
More than once I was put in fear of my life by 
the Kosacks, and other light troops, skirmishing, 
and obliged to make off with all speed. I saw 
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the finale however, which amply compensated for 
the journey from St Fetersburgh: the troops 
marched past the emperor in open column, which 
gave me a good opportunity of seeing them all. 

At a little distance the soldiers looked very 
well, but, with the exception of the imperial 
guard, are badly clothed and appointed. The 
soldiers of the imperial guard, which embraces 
troops of all arms to the amount of forty thousand 
men, are selected from the entire army ; and, 
considering that they are the elite of nearly half 
a million of soldiers, their appearance does not do 
the army much credit. They are in height by no 
means equal to some of the Austrian regiments, 
nor do they, in that respect, exceed some of our 
own regiments of the line. The powder was of the 
very worst description, and I do not think the report 
of the six-pounders would have been heard^further 
than that of one of our muskets. This proceeds 
from that system before alluded to, when speaking 
of the imperial navy, that, as no one employed by 
the government can possibly live on his pay. 
Frauds by contractors supplying military stores are 
connived at by those whose duty it is to expose 
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them. Fraudulent entries are made at the custom- 
house, where I have heard it was usual to enter 
first-class French wines as so much vinegar, and 
pay duty accordingly ; in short, every man in 
power supports himself by taking bribes, or, as 
they are called, presents^ from those under him, 
in every department of. the state. 

I have little doubt but the repeated defeats 
sustained by the Russians from the French, in the 
late war, were partly owing to the bad quality 
of their powder. 

The Russian soldier is a mere machine, without 
animation or enterprise, and, with the exception 
of the Kosachs, totally unfit to act as light troops. 
Oppose them to soldiers of the same stamp as 
themselves and they will fight, or rather stand 
well; but the French and Poles always out- 
manoeuvred them, and, I may say, always beat 
them: even the Turks, devoid of discipline as 
they were, very nearly beat them out of the field 
in their late contest They have never yet met 
British troops ; but, if ever we do cross- bayonets 
with them, I do not fear the result 

The Russian serfis or peasants are decidedly a 
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most cowardly^ .pusillanunoos race, as slaves 
generally are; yet, aldioug^ we eannot say tbe 
soldiers of that natkin are courageous, they have 
as much physical fortitude, or passive endurance 
(if I may be allowed the term,) as auiy- troops in 
the world. A curious xemark occurs to me in 
connexion with this suligect The Hindoos are fiur 
from being a brave people ; place them in front of 
the battle to fight against some of their more 
warlike neighbours, arid they will most.probaiUy 
&11 on the bayonets of their European dlies, (who 
may be placed in their i:ere to prevent ik&i flying, ) 
rather than &ce the enemy in front; yet these 
very troops» when led on^ and headed well by 
£ur(^ean soldiers^ never yet have fified to act as 
gallantly as those who set th^m the eacample^r^ 
Again, NeapoUt^ peasants are eourageouli, piiitt- 
cularly as bandits ; yet place soldiers, of that nation 
in the field of battle» with a clear rdad£sr a retres^ 
and they will run off as fast as pos»bIe — ^whils^ 
on the other hand^ if their hope of retreat be cut 
off, by steady troths being pllaced in reSelrv^ 
behind them, no soldiers will fight better* Boilar 
parte knew this well and took advantage of it. 



ata 
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When I was at Naple% in iSSly there was a grand 
review by the King: during the day some nnlor*- 
tunate dvilian was unhorsed, and the mob, against 
which the horse galloped, fell bade on a very 
handsome and fine looking regiment of infimtry, 
whieh latter, imagining that the disturbance was 
seme popular efnuie^ broke their line, and made 
off in every direction* 

Russia has, on p(q)er, about a. miUito of 
soldiers* She eould not bring into the field, &r 
less mainlain, one tenth of that number ; but, in 
case of a war with Rusria, we have nothing to do 
with her amy. We can dei^roy her trade in the 
BaltMv and oiur friends, ihe Turks, will take care 
of the Dardanelles^ and shut, up the exit from the 
BisLiM Sea. Boiand wUi liberate itself, and keep 
thavb from crossing their frontier, on that side. — 
The Georgians^ the Cireasians, and die Kosaebb 
possibly may follow the example. It is said our 
weak side is India; and here that heart-rendii^ 
catastrophe which we pecmitled, of allowing 
Russia to incorporate in her army the brave Poles, 
forces itself on our notice, as an opportunity lost 
of dipping the wings of the despot, and confining 
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him at home. Russia, even as she iww is, never 

can march an army across the desert, far from all 

resources, in force sufficient to cope with the 

British troops and their allies, who can be brought 

to meet it on the confines of India, with the 

resources of a vast empire in their rere. — 

Besides England takes almost the entire exports 

of Russia — hemp, tallow and flax. These we can 

get elsewhere, in case of a war; but Russia could 

not find another market for them. It was the 

dissatisfaction created amongst the Russians, at the 

total loss of their foreign trade, by Alexander's 

attempt to adhere to the system of Bonaparte, for 

the exclusion of English merchandize from the 

continent of Europe, which compelled the autocrat 

to break with the French; and, although he 

changed his policy, it is a well-known &ct, that he 

was- coldly received on his return to St Peters-. 

burgh, after flying from the army left to defend 

the frontiers ; and that there was a strong party 

gainst him in his capital, which, indeed, may 

have been the reason of his abrupt departure from 

the army, on the advance of the French ; and this 

supposition is more to his credit, than to impute 
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his sudden flight to cowardice. When he was the 
friend of Napoleon, and our foe, he was called in 
England the ^'pusillanimous Alexander." 

But, powerfid and despotic as the Czar of 
Russia may be, he is a slave to the opinions of 
the nobles, who never will submit, for any length 
of time, to suffer the want of almost all the 
luxuries of civilised life. For these, and all 
articles except those necessary to support existence, 
they depend on a foreign supply. In short, 
Russia cannot support a war against England, 
unless we suffer her to become a maritime power, 
by the possession of the Dardanelles, which, at 
present, our friends at Constantinople will guard ; 
and, when we blockade the Baltic with a small fleet, 
Russia will be prostrate at our feet. Russia, as 
she NOW is, I repeat it again, never can be 
formidable to us; but I would rather see the 
French, Spanish, American, or even the Russian 
flag, wave over the rock of Gibraltar, than see it 
at the Dardanelles ; and, if the British govern- 
ment permit it, Russia will then be placed in a 
situation to wrest from us both India and the 
empire of the sea. 

D 5 
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I ahall ezplaili the RoMian mode of makiiig 
solcUers, when speaking of the peasaiitry. 

The emperor has a senate^ the members of which 
he appoints, and their duty is merely to decide 
such cases as he may choose to submit to them. — 
In &ct the senate is mei^ly a privy council; there 
is not the shadow of a constitution. 

No country gives employment to so many 
foreigners as Russia. In general they are better 
paid than the natives — still the prospect held out 
to foreigners of talent and integrity is not great. 

Although Summer be the best time of the year 
for seeing the country, it is not the period for 
seeing true Russian society, in either of the 
capitals, which, like our own city, are then almost 
deserted. I shall not, therefore, take on myself 
the tuk of describing on the authority of others 
that which I did not witness myself, and which my 
letters of introduction would have enabled me to 
see to advantage, had I been able to have availed 
myself of thenL 

Sturdy beg^rs are frequently met with in the 
streets of St. Petersburgh ; often a deputy from 
the jails, guarded by two or three files of soldiers, 
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makes a circuit t)f. the cdly, b^§pgiBg Uxr lias 
fellow |H:isw[i6rs; the meiaeftt the felon sees a 
que^ianabk p^mn, off he darts to h^ and the sol- 
diet's run after the prisener to prevent liis eseape. 
I have &e<jiieBtly been asked for charity by the 
soldiers off duty^ in the streets of St. P^tersburgb. 

Paper money^ issued by the Impeitial Bank at 
St Petersbmrgh, is in great abundanoe^ -and diey 
have a very good mode of distingmsbing the notes. 
The lowest in amount is the five ruble note (aboat 
four shilMngs Englkh,) which is printed on blue 
paper ; that of ten rubks is -on ised^ and of fifteen 
and upwards on white, which latter cKffers in device 
according to the amount. If the notes be written 
on or defaced, the bank will not exchange them. — 
A silver ruble is worth four'paper ones. Money, 
in Moscow, bears a premium ef eight per cent — 
thus if yoti purchase to the nominal amount of one 
hundred rubles, yon only pay ninetj^-two. There 
are two descriptioiis of rubles, paper and silver — 
the latter worth fcrar of the former; but the paper 
ruble is always undesBt(K>d in dealing, unless 
otherwise mentioned. 

Let not the reader be disappointed, at not 
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finding in these travelling sketdies, a detailed and 
succinct account of all the pictures in all the 
palaces, of all the articles in all the museums, of 
all the churches, all the streets, canals, bridges, 
and^ temples, all the monuments of wisdom or 
folly in all the cities, which the author has 
wandered through. As regards St Petersburgh, 
I beg to refer to the rery elaborate, and most 
statistical booh of Travels, written by Doctor 
Granville, member oi no less than thirty-one 
learned societies, and all those sort of things, the 
names of which the reader will find in the doctor's 
title-page of his " St Petersburgh." 

To condense, St Petersburgh, founded by 
Peter the great, about the year 1706, in a morass, 
is now a very handsome city; as much so in 
architecture, as the new town of Edinburgh, and 
Calcutta, which I have seen, or as Berlin, which 
I have not ; it contains a population of about two 
hundred thousand-r-the houses, except those 
erected of wood and plaistered outside, are built on 
piles. Small canals run through the centre of some 
of the streets, by which means the site of the town 
is drained, still it is subject to frequent inundations. 
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which may one day or other totally destroy it, 
and hence the propriety of continuing to make it 
the capital of the empire is dbubtfuL In general 
the streets are broad, and on account of the scarcity 
of stones, many of them are covered with dressed 
planks, like a wooden bridge, or paved with wedges 
of wood, instead of being brought under the 
operation of the Colossus of Rhodes, as in our own 
country. There is one very long bridge across 
the Neva, formed of planks laid on large boats. — 
It is necessary to remove this before the winter, 
that, on the breaking up of the ice in spring, the 
course may be clear for the ice from Lake Ladoga, 
nor is the bridge requisite when the river is frozen. 
No where in the city does a wretched hovel 
meet the eye; the sons and daughters of misery 
dwell on the ground floors, or in the garrets and 
reres of the splendid dwellings, even of the nobles. 
The houses are built of brick or wood, but all are 
plaistered in imitation of stone, with Roman 
cement, and painted every year under the sur- 
veillance of the police. No houses of a mean or 
unsightly aspect can be built, as the plan of the 
elevation must be approved of by the police, in 
the first instance. 
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The houses «re bnih in the Freneh or Gerfialto 
style, generally CHily two stories high, exeept the 
palaees and public bnaldiags, whieh have three. 
Sometimes Ihe sittingHrooms have windows con- 
sisting each of one pane of gkss about six feet 
by diree; the effect of lihis from the int^ior is 
very good, as l^e landscape seen through it is 
unbroken, but firom the street, looks as if there 
were no glass in the window. 

I believe RiMsia is Ihe only ebuntry in Europe, 
which has adopted the Aaatio feshion of having 
bazaars, t. e. a qimrter of the city sqipropriated 
exclusively to shops, whidh are kept by persons 
who reside elsewhere, except during iSie hours of 
business. 

The fish are brought to St. Petersburgh alive, 
and kept in boats which have holes made in them 
to admit the water. 

In winter almost all kinds of provisions are kept 
in a frozen state. Flreparaitory to their being 
used, it is necessary they should be steeped in 
cold water, to thaw them graduidly. A inild 
winter is i^ calamity, for when the provisions are 
not thoroughly frozen, they are li{d>le to be spoiled. 
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There 18 an island called Kristofisky-ostrof, about 
two miles from the city, where the citizens 
on holydays, during summer, enjoy the Russian- 
mountains and merrygrounds, &c. ; late in the 
evenings the amusements are something like those 
of Gre^enwich fair. 

Russians of all ranks are fond of gambling. 
Drafit-boards and diess-tables are rudely marked 
on the seats and benches, generally found outside 
the doors of the shops in the bazaar and the houses 
in its vicinity ; in summer the owners sit here 
aU day, and sleep in the open .air at night. But 
their ingenuity in constrticing a draft-board is not 
equal to that of the Ii^ peasantry in the county 
of Kerry, who play the game of backgammon 
without the aid of a box or dice, marking the 
score on ike gras» ; small stones and dates 
represent the black and white men of the con- 
tending parties; a thnrd person sts at a little 
distance with his back to the players, and not 
knowing whose move it is, or the state of the 
game, calls out — size ace — quatre cinque, &c. &c. 
ad libitum. 
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CHAP. VI. 



THE NEVA. 



Moscow was my next object ; for although it be 
in some measure true, diat Paris is France, yet 
by no means can St Petersburgh be considered as 
Russia. Except those nobles connected with the 
court, and some new femilies, few of the nobility 
reside in St. Petersburgh, and those, who do, have 
adopted the manner of the English and French. 
Moscow then is in some respects, still the 
capital of the Kingdom ; though seldom made the 
residence of the court 

St Petersburgh is a new city, not differing much 
from the other great capitals of Europe, except in its 
colossal]proportions and great beauty, and presents 
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scarcely any thing peculiar ; not so Moscow, but, 
before we make the journey to it, we must not 
anticipate the description. 

There were two routes to the ancient capital, 
one of which would have occupied about five days 
on the road, the other as many weeks ; since that 
time there has been a diligence established between 
the two cities, which performs the journey by the 
shorter route in about five days and four nights. 
As the longer route was the least frequented, and 
passed through a country seldom travelled by 
foreigners, and also afforded an opportunity of 
seeing the great fidr of Nizney Novgorod, I 
preferred it, and determined going by water up the 
Neva, through the Shussulbnrgh canal and the 
river Zas, as far as Tickvin, and thence to the 
south-east, as far as Nizney Novgorod. 

I was fortunate enough to meet with two 
companions for the journey: one of them an 
officer in the British navy, to whom we sub- 
sequently gave the title of CoTnntodore, and the other 

Mr. C , a young English gentleman from 

Leeds, on his travels. 

We commenced forthwith our preparations for 
the journey, which might occupy a month or five 
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weeks, .through a eomitry whick we were toU 
afforded nothing except milk and poultry. Mt. 

C 9 who had been three or fom* months in St. 

Petersbiuf h, undertook to aeenre a boat» and a 
servant: on me deyolved the office of Caterer, and I 
further undertook, aldioiq^h unprovided with even 
a single volume of the Almanach dee Gourmands 
to fill the important post of head cooky during ike 
journey, as we were apprehensive that the servant's 
long. beard would be soiled in the dishes during the 
culinary process.* 

The Commodore said he would provide a cocked 
haty andaddedy <' my boys it will be for the benefit 
of us all,'' I natnndly thongkt that I should get an 
odd turn of it, when so inclined ; but diat was no 
part of the ihtended benefit : the fttct was, in aU 
cases of dificulty or dispute with the nativee^ 
which might arise during our journey, he was to 
mount tiie ha^ and had no doubt that the ^ket 
produced would smooth our way, and in a. great 
measure supply the deficiency we laboured under 



* See the tale of woe and " distress," related in Clarke's Travels 
ID Russia. 
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in lumng only a very nctaiiy supply^ die Riueuui 
language to uerre the wants of llie entnre party. 

At nine o'clock on one of those del%lit{el 
evenings of the diort Russian summer, we met near 
the monastery of Alexander Nevsky, about two 
miles frmn tibe city, whisre we intended to embark 
en the Neva: but my fnend C , who was young 
in trayelling, and by no means equal to cope with 
At wily Russians, had, when engs^ng the boat, 
given the skipper some money in advance, and of 
course the fellow made off, and left us in the lurch. 
No sooner, however, did the Commodore perceive 
diat there was something wrong than he overturned 
all the baggage to get but the booked hat 

Although I had been apprized of the purchase, 
yet I was by no means prepared for the effect it 
produced when mounted on his head, which was 
not exactly <<one of thojse Guido might have 
pakited,'^ he had a jolly good humoured rdund 
fece, well indicating his character, — ^a little hasty, 
but withal, like most men of his profession, an 
honest kind hearted sailor. He was dressed in 
mufd and wore the hat, a tall flapped Russian one, 
not fore and aft, but athwart ships, that is, with a 
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cock over each ear. Had he assumed the hat in 
jest, or suffered us to take a good hearty laugh at 
him and it, half the zest of the thing would have 
been lost, but he would by no means admit of this ; 
no man could be more graye, or anxious to make 
us all look equally so, and as no man likes to see 
another laugh, when he does not think proper to 
join it, he rowed rather sharply a fat Englishman, 
a merchant's derk, who was sent by one of our 
friends to interpret a little on our embarkation^ 
and give us a start ; telling the poor man, that his 
laughing ^' would spoil all." The Commodore 
maintained his importance, by scolding the natives 
in English, intermixed with a few words of Italian, 
which he had picked up during a cruise in the 
.Mediterranean, and which were always used in cases 
of difficulty, throughout the journey. After a 
couple of hours delay, we succeeded in hiring 
another boat, and getting all our traps on board. 

Our little boat was flat bottomed, a lively 
imagination might describe it as a Venetian 
gondola, fourteen or fifteen feet long. We could 
sit on the round roof of our poop fashioned cabin ; 
and within we could sit a la turque, or recline at full 
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length, our carpet bags forming capital bolsters, 
and a platform consisting of our portmanteaus 
serving as a table. 

We were tracked, rowed along, or sboved over 
the shallows by our crew, two men and a boy : the 
latter was our skipper, and swore at his men oaths 
which I will not translate. We could at pleasure 
moor our frail bark to the stump of a tree, cook 
our meals on shore, and give the crew time to rest 
from their laborious task. 

Our battery de Cuisine was very simple, and 
easily described, it consisted of one saucepan and 
a brass tea-urn : with these were cooked dinners, 
eaten with as good a relish as if they had been 
prepared by Ude himself. Every morning we 
gave our Diggory two empty bottles, in barter for 
one of which he procured, on our route, the full <rf 
the other of milk, for our break&st Did we 
choose coffee, it was heated in the saucepan ; or 
if tea, we filled our tea-urn with water, Diggory 
collected abundance of dry sticks on the banks of 
tiie river, where we landed, these were put into 
that part of tiie tea-urn, which is usually occupied 
by the metal heater, a light was applied to the 
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woody and one of the crew, j9Eo1us like, with 
distended dieeks, blew it into a flame ; the smoke 
paissing off from the top of the fiomel, to wluch 
a separate cover was fitted, that it mi^ht be closed 
np when it was required merely to keep the water 
' warm. I am thus particular in describing the 
apparatus^ for the benefit of future travellers, in 
this and other countries, where little can be 
obtained by travellers. I would recommend, in 
addition, a small pair of bellows, of three or four 
MoluB power, with the nozzle fitted to the 
aperture at the bott(»i of the fire-rplace, in^ the 
centre of the urn, whidi will be found to expedite 
matters, and save an expenditure of the breath of 
life. We had abundance of sea biscuit, together 
with cold hams and rein-deer tongues, and managed 
tolerably well to make out a dejeun^. 

After breakfast we dispatched -Diggory again 
into the nearest village, who brought us back a 
fowl, which cost about a paper-ruble (nine pence 
half-penny of our money) ; this he was ordered to 
pluck and prepare for the head cook, who cut it 
up and put it into the saucepan with a little water, 
some rice, i^art of a rein-deer tongue, a square of 
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portable soup, some q>ice and salt, and formed of 
tbese a capital Turkidi pjlau, -wlmk we wadied 
down with a few glasses of sherry, and ended wi& 
a bottle of elaret Indue time we had a enp of 
coffee, and, as is the oustom in all craft afloat, at 
Eight Bells, a glass of gn^ and biscuit. Then 
we thought of turning in, first endeavouring 
to fill our little csdiin with smoke, by means of 
our. long vine-root tobacco pipes, in order to keep 
out the mosquitoes ; and having dropped the mat, 
which served as a curtain in front of ike opening, 
whidi was both do<Mr and window, we changed our 
clothes, selected the softest board, and wrapped up 
in our cloaks, lay down on it, and soon fell asleep^ 
Such was our mode of life o:n the Neva, the Canal, 
the Zas, Molaga, and Volga Rivers, as £»: as 
Kizney Novgorod, a dktance of nearly eight 
hundred miles. 

A day or two after we had started from St 
Petersburgh, I was taking a siesta in the cabin, 
reposing myself after the labour of cooking and 
eating an early dinner, when my slumber was 
broken in upon by the murmuring of many voices, 
and an unusual bustle ; starting up, I saw that we 
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had put into a little creek, in which were several 
other boats, and that the commodore had landed 
and mounted the hat. All our people were 
standing beside him ; knowing the instant I saw 
the hat that something must be wrong, I hastened 
to j(»n, to see what was* the matter, and assist in 
case of n%ed. Our servant had reci^nised among 
the boatmen in the creek the fugitive who had 

been hired by C in the first instance, and 

afterwards decamped with the money. After a 
good deal of expostulation, &c. during which the 
hat was brought to bear, we succeeded in getting 
back a great part of our money from our prisoner, 
whom we set at liberty. This important matter 
being adjusted, the hat was once more laid up in 
ordinary; nor was it again put in commission except 
at the town of Yaroslatz on the Volga, where the 
commodore took a turn or two in the bazaar ; on 
that occasion, however, although in full puff, he 
did not wear it as an overt act of hostility to 
enforce our rights, which were not questioned, but 
merely as one of those harmless displays of the 
pomp of war before the ladies, which the bravest 
are wont to exhibit in times even of the pro- 
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foundest tranquillity. On one other occasion the 
hat might have been useful to us, had it not been 
stowed away, and could not be got at, for reasons 
which shall be explained in due season. 

In one part of our journey we found ourselves 
on the banks of lake Ladoga, within about one 
hundred yards of which the Shussulbui|;h canal is 
cut, in part of its course. The banks of this lake, 
the largest sheet of fresh water in Europe, are low, 
flat, and covered with stunted fir-trees, and are 
most unpicturesque ; the Neva flows out of this 
lake into the gulf of Finland. 
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CHAP. VIL 



TICKVIN. 



The seventh day after our departure from St. 
Petersburgh, we arrived at Tickvin. Having 
heard that it was a large place, and, moreover, as it 
looked very well on the map, we had packed up 
our baggage and stores, and prepared to travel by 
land across the country to a village on the Molaga 
(where we were again to take to the water) ; 
no preparation had been made for dinner, as we 
made sure, for the above reason, of getting some- 
thing to eat at the Imperial Hotel at Tickvin. 
But when calculating thus, I had not yet seen any 
Russian town except St. Petersburgh, or my 
expectation would not have soared so high. There 
was no house that could be said to bear a remote 
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resemblance to a place of rest for the most 
unfastidious traveller; we were shown to one, and on 
making our wants known, were taken to the bazaar, 
that \^e might purchase something to eat; here 
we found some beef, and had two or three steaks 
cut off, which our guide carried back to the house 
with us, where the steaks were dressed, but were 
not eaten, at least by our party* 

I found no inns in Russia, except at St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow ; it is the custom for 
travellers to go on without stopping, except to 
change horses ; sleeping in their carriages of 
whatever description, and eating the cold-meat, 
&c. which they may bring with them. On these 
occasions the tea-urn is a valuable addition to the 
baggage and also a few candles, should the 
travellers wish to halt in a log-house for the 
purpose of making tea during the night, as no 
lights, or indeed any thing except wood and water 
can be procured on the road. 

The peasants of Russia and Ireland are worse 
fed than any others I have met with; but as to 
the comparative merits of the food of the two 
countries, I confess myself imable to assist the 
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reader in coming to any conclusion, and must 
leave liim to judge for himself from the statement 
which I shall give. 

The Russian black bread, than which the 
Spartan could not have been more unpalatable, 
is very bitter : the leaf, or rather flat cake, is 
made of rye and buck-wheat meal baked very 
hard,, so much so as to admit of its being kept 
three or four months ; when required for use it is 
cut into pieces, of a size adapted to the mouth and 
put into a wooden dish, to which is added a little 
salt (if it can be procured) and some cold water; 
this forms the daily mess of the peasants in 
Russia, and is supped up with a spoon. In 
summer cucumbers are very plenty, aud I have 
often seen one of these salted, and sometimes 
boiled, cut small, and added to the dish ;* such is 
the food which is to run the parallel with potatoes 
and buttermilk, or salt, of the lower orders in 
Ireland. In both countries, the lower classes are 



* In Poland I have frequently met cucumben so prepared 
brought to table at dinner; I did not think they were agreeable, 
dressed in that manner. 
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addicted to the immoderate use of the same ardent 
spirit, for votky is an another name for whiskey ; 
I shall drop Ireland, however, for the present. 

In many parts of Russia, which I did not visit, 
animal food is in greater abundance ; as it must be 
in Moldavia, and the other districts from which we 
get in England such immense quantities of tallow. 
Still the Peasants make but little use of it, for in 
the Greek church the prasnicks^ or fasts, are so 
frequent, and the recurrence pf them depends on 
calculations so abstruse, that the extra-orthodox of 
that church wisely avoid the possibility of making 
a mistake, by fasting altogether. 

According to law the serf can only possess 
property to the value of five silver rubles, about 
fifteen or sixteen shillings of our money ; that is, his 
owner may take all the serfs property, and give him 
five rubles for it, as often as it may accumulate : 
hence there is but little inducement for the serf to 
realize any property, or increase the five talents. 
This circumstance is taken advantage of by 
government, who encourage the consumption of 
votky, which is of course taxed : in this part of the 
finance, able assistance is given by the venders of 
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this spirit, who are generally Jews or free 
Russians. 

The serf is as much the property of his master 
as the soil is ; he is attached to the land and one 
cannot legally be sold without the other. When a 
property is estimated for taxation, or any other 
purpose, it is not the number of the broad-acres, 
but of the serfs which is taken into the account. 

A proprietor has also complete control over the 
persons of his serfs ; he may separate husband and 
wife, exchanging the one with some other 
proprietor for a horse, and the other for a dog. 
This separation and barter, I admit, is rmo illegal, 
and that when it takes place, there is a door of 
redress open for the serf; but it is open in the same 
way to him as the court of chancery or the London 
tavern is to a poor man in England. What ! a serf 
seek redress against a Russian noble of high 
military rank I 

Prince Sheremetoff is said to possess one hundred 
and twenty thousand serfe or slaves. But all the 
slaves are not retained on the great estates, those, 
who are, generally work three days for their owners, 
and have the remainder of the week, to work for 
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themselves and children. Others pay a poll tax 
to their owners, and many have tickets of leave, 
which enable them to live in the towns as servants, 
or artizans: some of the latter class purchase 
their freedom, in consideration of a certain sum 
agreed on, between them and their owners, and 
which the latter permits them to accumulate for that 
purpose ; but the serfs cannot compel the owner to 
liberate them, should he in the meantime desire to 
draw back firom the agreement. Government have 
lately purchased an estate near Moscow, consisting 
of twenty four thousand slaved for the purpose of 
building a church on the Sparrow bills near that city, 
to commemorate the retreat of the French : of these 
six thousand were to be occupied in building the 
diurch, and the remainder were to support them 
as well as themselves. 

To the honor of Alexander, it is stated that he 
wished to abolish slavery in his dominions; but, 
all-powerful and autocratic as he was, he could not 
accomplish it : and although no popular movement 
took place to frustrate his views on the part of the 
hostile nobles^ yet it is supposed that to his liberality 
on this point he owed his death. The existence 
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of a plot against him at the time of his death, is 
certsdn. 

The Kosacks are not slaves, nor do they pay 
any taxes to Russia, but they are bound to furnish 
a certain number of soldiers, who are not paid by 
the government, except when employed on foreign 
service, and then they generally contrive to pay 
themselves by plundering. 

After he has served a certain number of years, the 
soldier is entitled to his discharge and his freedom. 
The latter, however, is perhaps then of little value 
to him. How is he to support himself after been 
worn out ? Should he marry, it will be to a slave, and 
then his children will be slaves, as well as his wife. 

But, as I said before, the Russian serfe are not fit 
for any higher degree of liberty, than they at present 
enjoy; and every one must admit this position, 
when I state, that they themselves, in reply to any 
observation on the subject, say, ^^no, no, at present 
our masters are bound by their own interest to 
support us : and in case of a failure in the crops, 
we should perish if we were free." With such 
feelings, not a few of those, who have obtained, 
have subsequently surrendered their freedom. 
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It is from the serf population that recruits for 
the army and navy are supplied : once in every 
four or five years a census is taken, and every 
estate rated, and a certain number per cent per 
annum demanded to fill the ranks of the army. 
The number assessed are then caught and driven to 
the depot; there they are treated precisely as wild 
Elephants are by their tamer brethren, when 
enticed into the enclosure ; and after the caning 
and cudgeling is over, the serfs beard is shaved 
off, his hair cut short, his loose garments taken 
away, and the military tailor rigs him out in tight 
fitting regimentals: and in two hours after being 
shaved and shorn, he is so buttoned, padded, and 
laced, that no one could tell, judging from externals, 
that he had not been born and bred in the camp. 

The recruit then turned loose naturally thinks 
of escape, but the moment he finds his hair cut 
short, and puts his hand on his degraded chin, and 
where is the man, let me ask, who would not do so, 
after being shaved for tbe first time in his life, all 
idea of deserting must be out of the question; 
besides happiness, as the chemists s^y of the sensa- . 
tion of heat and cold, is relative, and the preparatory 
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pummeling and caning being over; the newly 
caught savage now enjoys comparatiye ease^ soon 
becomes domesticated and reconciled to his lot, 
and like the tamed Elephant, * assistSy in due time, 
in taming others of his own species. 

The national costume of the peasant in summer 
is a loose overall tunic made of dark brown clotk, 
and like that worn by the monks of St Fraaeia, 
but shorter ; this is listened round the waist by a 
belt or sash : under the tunic or kaftan is a shirt 
which is never worn a second time, (in other words, 
it does not wash) : a pair of linen drawers, boots, 
a large hat, the crown of which serves as a pocket, 
and a knife, (like Falstaff's dagger, answerin'g 
many purposes,) slung round his neck, complete 
his costume and appointment. In winter he wears 
a pair of warm gloves, and the kaftan is made of 
sheep-skin, with the wool wcnrn inside. 

This national costume is well adapted to the 
cUmate, and is much more pleasing to the eye 
than the worn-out and shabby garments, made for 
the richer, and descending to the poorer classe^in 
our own, and most other European countries. The 
ordinary dress of the clergy differs from that of 
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the peasantsy and consists of a flowing robe of more 
ample proportions, which, they say, is made after 
the &dbion of those worn by the Apostles. The 
monks weaor a conical-shaped black cap, and the 
rural clergy a large brimmed hat and carry a long 
staff; they are not ashamed of nature's ornament, 
a fine beard, and some of the priests present the 
most perfect and best specimens of the outward 
man which I have ever seen. I am afraid I 
cannot say so much of the furnishing within, or, 
in that respect, differ from the opinions estpressed 
by other travellers. 

At Tiekvin we hired two telegas, or small 
four-wheeled carts, with two horses each, to take 
us a short cut across the country, about eighty 
miles, to that part of the Mok^a, where it becomes^ 
navigable. Into one of these machines we put 
our baggage and commissariat stores, with Diggory 
in charge, and into the other, on some straw shaken 
in the bottom, we sat down, or lay with our heads 
near the hind wheels, and our feet under a board, 
oA which' sat our driver. The Russian horses are 
very good and well looking, although they have 
what our jockeys call a great deal of day light 
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under them; they can make long journeys with 
light loads, so that we gbt on £Eutnously, notwith-* 
standing the absence of springs, except when we 
happened to cross over a swamp, and we met 
with several in the forests, through which our 
road was merely cleared; here we found trunks of 
trees without being squared into beams or boards 
(as in the streets of St Petersburgh) laid across the 
road close to each other, perhaps for the length of 
half a mile ; and at these places the jolts became so 
rapid and ran into each other in such a mannefr, 
like the strokes of a hammer on a Chinese gong, 
as to appear but one long continued jolt from the 
beginning to the end. Under these circumstancesi 
if one attempted to speak, off went a piece of his 
tongue, or if he did not contract every muscle of 
the lower jaw, in order to fix it, ten to one but 
every tooth in his head would have been loosened. 
From Tickvin we started at nine o'clock in the 
evening, nothing refreshed, and travelled the 
greater part of the night at a rapid rate. Next 
morning we were sleeping, and at the same time, 
ascending in our telega a gentle eminence, more 
like a hill than any thing I had met with in 
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Russia, except on the banks of some of the rivers. 
Like experienced trayellers, we always kept the 
sumpter telega in front, when a loud shout awoke 
us just in time to see the telega with the baggage, 
commissariat stores, servant and horses, tails and 
heels in the air, rolling down the side of the hill to 
our left. Of course, we quickly ran to pick them up, 
and assist in putting matters to rights, and missing 
the two drivers, saw the fellows coming leisurely 
after us. They had been loitering in the rere, 
and as there was no defence on the side of the 
road the cart had tilted over with the servant in it, 
who, like his masters, had been asleep. 

The drivers on* coming up, seeing the servant, 
who was not hurt, but very much frightened, 
shake himself and feel all his bones in search of a 
fracture, began to laugh and did not seem inclined 
to assist us. Now would have been the time for the 
cocked hat, but unfortunately the box containing 
it was lying under the telega, and it could not be 

got at; Mr. C could only with great difficulty 

keep down the horses' heads and prevent the 
destruction of the telega and the stores. I saw 
that the critical moment was not to be lost in 
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parley, or not a bottle of wine would be left for 
the rest of the journey, so I gave each of the 
drirers^a kick, where it 

" more 
Hurts honor than deep words before," 

the commodore at the same instant giving the 
servant a push, order was restored, ail was picked 
up without any serious injury having been 
sustained, and we were again en route. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



THE MOLAOA. 



About the middle of the day, we arrived at an 
obscure village on the banks of the Molaga, an 
there found a large boat preparing to depart the 
ensuii^ morning for the fair* We engaged the 
cabin of it, if the Hottentot-like structure of poles 
and mats, which we caused to be constructed on 
the top of casks and bales, deserved the name of 
cabin. 

The cargo on board consisted of refined sugar 
in casks, ingots of tin with the Cornwall mark 
thereon, which I hailed with pleasure, as I like to 
see British commodities in foreign countries, and 
indigo, all intended for sale at the great fair. 
This indigo had been brought to London from 
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the East Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and there re-shipped to St Petersburgh, from 
whence it was now on its way to the figdr, to be 
sold to the Tartars, and by them carried to within 
about fifteen hundred miles in a direct line from 
some of the plantations, whence we get part of our 
supply in England : and thus carried very nearly 
round the world. 

Since the period of which I write, Mr. Baird, 
of St Petersburgh, has established a steam-boat 
on the Volga, in addition to those on the Neva, 
which will add much to the facility of this route 
to Nizney Novgorod, and thence on to Astracan 
and the Caspian sea: but, except during the 
season of the fair, I should not think the traffic 
sufficient to support the steam-boat. 

Having arranged matters for our embarkation 
the ensuing morning, it was determined that we 
should pass the night in a log-house in the village. 
As this was the first house of the kind we had 
taken up our abode in, I will give some account of 
die manner in which the Russians construct them. 
The walls are made of trees, and are generally 
roofed with boards or shingles, and in St. Peters- 
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burgh and Moscow with sheet iron; the gable 
presents to the street or road : they almost always 
have a ground and upper floor, the first is occu- 
pied by the quadrupeds, and the other by the 
bipeds of the establishment : sometimes the upper 
floor only extends over half the building, leaving 
the remainder for a stable, granary, &c. and con- 
taining the stair-case or ladder to the upper room. 
On the whole their houses are very convenient, 
more so indeed than those of the peasantry in any 
other country with which I am acquainted. 

In constructing these houses, the bark is taken 
off the tree, and each log is so cut, that when 
placed horizontally, one on the top of the other, 
each may closely join its neighbour, the internal 
and external faces being left in tiieir original form : 
the angles of the walls are dove-tailed, and the 
ends of the logs generally left projecting a little. 
A wall so constructed is easily repaired, by insert** 
ing a new log in place of a decayed one. When 
stones are to be had, a course of them is laid, rising 
a few inches from the ground, and on this the 
wooden walls are erected. The outside of the 
houses in the villages is never painted, and looks 
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sombre in the landscape ; in the large cities, it is 
plastered with Roman cement, and this, being 
painted, has all the effect of a stone building. 

Log houses complete, with the exception of the 
chimney, may be purchased ready made in the 
markets of some of the large towns, and removed 
peacemeal and set up elsewhere in the course of a 
few hours, or even floated down the river to dis- 
tricts where timber may be scarce. 

The inside of the house is caulked with oakum 
and moss, but no otherwise ornamented. A lai^e 
stove, or rather oven, made of bricks, is erected in 
the centre ; it keeps the house warm in winter, and 
also serves to bake the black bread. Above the 
oven, in the nook, boimded on the one side by the 
chimney, and on the other by the side wall of the 
house, there is a sort of cage or crib, which I 
thought, at first sight, might be for keeping pet 
monkeys. It is, however, for the children : here 
they are kept out of harm's way, in naturalibus 
undraped, yet perfectly warm, comfortable, and 
wonderfully tranquiL There is an occasional 
squall, which, however, soon subsides, and in this 
respect they resemble passengers in a stage coach, 
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who are at first rather uneasy, but eventually settle 
down . into their places. 

When any thing unusual takes place in the room, 
such as a stranger coming in, the children in the 
cage, in their gesticulations, and shaking the bars, 
imitate the monkey tribes as truly as those four- 
handed caricatures of humanity do ourselves, in 
some of our customs : and when a piece of bread 
is thrown up to the children, the illusion is 
complete. 

Round the apartment there is a bench fixed to 
the wall ; on this the adult inmates sit or sleep, as 
inclined. 

We were quartered for the night in a room 
without furniture. We had it, however, as we 
thought, all to ourselves, and wrapping our cloaks 
about us, lay down to sleep on the floor, and many 
a sound sleep I have had on such a bed, with 
nothing between my cloak and the boards:* such 
is the force of custom. This night was not to be 



* It has been discovered in modem times, that the terms 
bed and board, are synonymous — ^that is, an old bedstead, when 
turned into saw-dust, washed and ground in a mill, may then be 
made into a loaf of wholesome and palatable bread. 
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SO passed : no sooner had we fallen asleep tban an 
invasion took place not to have been expected in 
a room devoid of furniture ; from every chink and 
crevice issued thousands of bugs, Benevenuto 
Celeni's legion of devils was nothing to them. 
Those of my travelled readers, who may have suf- 
fered from similar attacks, can imagiDe how we 
spent the remainder of the night; and those, who 
have escaped from them unscathed, (for every per- 
son is not vulnerable,) cannot sympathise with us. 
Dr. Granville may be one of the fortunate excep- 
tions, and therefore takes occasion to find fault with 
Clarke's and Lyall's account of these matters. 

Dr. Granville was in Russia in the depth of 
winter, and it is notorious all over the world, 
that no mosquito, or bug, dare show his nose in 
a hard frost We had abundance in the hotel at 
St. Petersburgh. 

It is singular that mosquitoes should be found so 
far north as Lapland, and also in Italy, the Tyrol, 
South of France, and Switzerland, and at the 
same time that England, a great part of Germany, 
and the North of France should be free from 
them. 
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Those travellers, who wish to preserve the integ- 
rity of their countenances, had better provide 
themselves with a gauze veil, to be attached to a 
night*cap, and with gloves and mosquito trowsers, 
that is, a pair of drawers made of calico, covering 
the feet — they may defy the assaults of bugs and 
mosquitoes. 

Next morning we took possession of our new 
craft, and setoff down the sluggish stream, heavily 
laden, to Nizney Novgorod, wldch we expected to 
reach in about three weeks. 

The natural scenery most worthy of admiration 
in the interior of every country, will certainly be 
found on the banks of the rivers ; every other part 
of Russia and Poland which I have seen was very 
iat, and, for the most part, covered with wood, with 
small intervening patches of a light sandy soil 
under cultivation, the implements of husbandry 
being of a very rude description. Of course 
I only make this observation with reference to 
what has come under my own eye, in the journey 
from St. Petersburgh by Nizney-Novgorod to 
Moscow, and thence through Warsaw to the German 
frontier of Poland, in all about two thousand two 
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hundred miles^ over a country with a very thin 
population. 

There was, however, some pretty park like 
scenery on a large scale on the Zas, the Molaga, 
and Volga ; on the banks of this last river there were 
a good many oak trees, on the others pine, and in 
the vicinity of Moscow almost exclusively hirch. 

We proceeded very slowly through the water, 
and on the smaller rivers our boat was often 
grounded, and hours lost in getting it off. We 
could at all times land at pleasure, and had time 
sufficient on shore to enable us to make excursions 
through the woods into the villages, without finding 
it difficult to overtake the boat, when desired: so, 
in many respects, a great part of the tour was 
pedestrian. Russia is not the country for a walk 
of pleasure, and it will be long before we shall 
have a second Captain Cochrane to make such an 
excursion. 

Sometimes of an evening, as our boat glided 
slowly along, we heard in the woods the wild 
music of the peasantry, which put me in mind of 
some of the pensive airs of the Irish. The instru- 
ment was a kind of hautboy, its scale of notes 
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was very limitedy but tlie deficiency was made up 
by four or five voices, to which it was used as an 
accompaniment: sometimes we saw the natives 
dancing to it a sort of minuet The effect of this 
pastoral music was very good; but what music 
would not be so, under similar circumstances ? 
Even that most outrageous instrument, the bagpipe, 
so painful to all except a Highlander, when sof- 
tened by distance, and amidst the wild scenery of 
Scotland, has rather a pleasing effect to ears polite. 

Large quantities of sturgeon are caught in the 
Volga, which in winter are sent to the St. Peters- 
burgh and Moscow markets, in a frozen state. 
This is the fish which furnishes isinglass and 
kaviar ; the latter is exported to Italy and Greece, 
for the use of those who observe Lent. It is the 
salted roe of the fish, and is highly esteemed by 
some persons, but the best appeared to my taste 
like rancid oil. 

There are a great number of monasteries on the 
Volga, and as in every country where the clergy 
had the power, the best and most picturesque 
situations have invariably been selected for their 
erection. The spires and bulbous minarets of 
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these monasteries, with their pure white walls, so 
clean outside, but so much the reverse within, formed 
beautiful objects in the Landscape. As soon as 
our boat was observed from the towers of the 
monastery, we saw a monk putting off from the 
shore in his little skiff, paddling himself along. 
His object was to obtain our charitable offering, 
or rather that of our crew; he never returned 
empty handed, yet did not appear particularly 
thankful for what he received. Sometimes indeed 
it was scarcely worth thanks, for, although the 
contribution of five or six persons, each giving a 
coin, the sum total was frequently only one half- 
penny of our money. Formerly there were pirates 
instead of monks on the Volga, but they have 
ceased to exercise their calling on that river. 

The rural clergy, I mean those having charge 
of districts or parishes, are considered as bishops 
or presbyters, and each of them must be the 
" husband of one wife." The language of 
scripture is interpreted literally in this instance, 
so that if the wife die, the priest not being allowed 
to marry again, is deprived of his charge and sent 
to a monastery, I am aware that late authors 
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have stated this matter differently in some respects: 
I give the facts as stated to me in the country by 
those whom I considered worthy of credence. 

The monks have no sinecure, they are obliged 
to perform church-service three times a-day ; the 
ritual is very long, and different prayers and 
ceremonies are required for each day in the year. 
I was present in church at the celebration of a 
marriage ; the only part of the ceremony which 
appeared remarkable was the production of two 
tinsel crowns, one of which was placed on the 
bridegroom's head, and the other over the bride's ; 
but whether the reason of not placing it on her 
head was the fear of deranging the coiffeur, or 
hat it had a moral, I could not discover. 
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CHAP. IX. 



THU: PAIR. 



At the end of three weeks from our last embarka- 
tion, we were rejoiced to find ourselves at Nizney 
Novgorod, and took up our quarters in a sort of 
cararansera, dignified by the name of the Greek 
Coffee-house. Here we had a fjm'nished room, 
the only one we cotdd procure, as the place was 
very much crowded, and it was the second week 
of the fair. 

The entire furniture of our room consisted 
of three chairs, one of them broken, a small table, 
and a large looking-glass. The latter was an 
object of some interest to me, as I had not seen 
the reflection of my face since our departure from 
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St. Petersburgh ; and in the affidr of the Imgs at 
die village on the Molaga my chin had suffered 
so much as by no means to render it agreeable to 
trust a razor thereon without occular guidance. 
On arriving at Nizney-Novgorod, my countrymen, 

D and R , took me for a Jew, as they 

afterwards told me ; and this was by no means a 
compliment, considering the estimation the Jews 
are held in all over the continent 

D— and R were in Russia on a mercantile 

speculation, the one from Glasgow, the other from 
Liverpool. Should this narrative meet the eye of 
either of them, he will, I am sure, recollect his 
friend Ramble at Nizney-Novgorod and Moscow. 

This was the second time that the fair had been 
held" at Nizney-Novgorod formerly it was at 
Makarieff, about one hundred versts east of this 
place. This annual fair, which lasts a month, 
was attended by about one hundred thousand 
persons, representing about three fourths of the 
nations of the world, and, for the most part, 
dressed in the costumes of their respective 

eotmtries. D R and oftf ewn party, 

were the only visitants from England. 
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General Betancourt a native of Spain, and a civil 
engineer in the Russian service, had the command of 
the fair, and the arrangement of the wooden tents. 
Since this period *more permanent edifices have 
been erected, and the government, (for individuals 
never undertake any speculation of this kind 
under despotic governments,) let out the shops at 
a fixed rent during the fair, to cover the expense. 

The tents were arranged in military order ; in 
the centre there was a post for the guard of 
Kosacks, two or three hundred of whom, acting as 
police, were quite sufiicient to maintain order. 
In front of their position three or four of the 
smallest guns I had ever seen were placed in 
battery to awe the strangers; but they did not 
appear to be necessary. 

It would be next to impossible to give a list of 
the articles exposed for sale or barter, or to say 
what things were not to be had there. Many of 
the shops were filled with fur, even the skins of 
eats ; others with large and small bells, cottons 
from Manchester, clocks and jewellery, &c. from 
France and Germany, nails, carriages, horses, 
stuffs, silks, tea, drugs, &c. &c. &c. almost without 
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end. The trade was principally carried on by 
means of barter. 

The tea sold at the fare was brought over land 
from the north of China, through the great wall, 
the only part of that country in which the 
Russians are allowed to trade.* This tea was of a 
finer flavour than any I have tasted elsewhere, 
even in the celestial empire; where I hope, in the 
next volume, to have the pleasure of taking a cup 
with the reader. The Russian mode of preparing 
it is the same as ours ; but instead of milk they put 
into the cup a slice of lemon with the rind, which 
is sufficient for several cups, the slice being pressed 
with the spoon according to the taste ; by this 
mode the fine flavor of the tea is best obtained. 
The lemon will be found a good substitute for 
milk at sea, and in other situations, where the latter 



* Some years since, the Russian ships of discovery, which I saw 
at Cronstad preparing for a voyage round the world, under Captain 
Kotzbue, touched at Canton, and on being asked their nation, 
** Impossible," said the Chinese authorities, ** you must be 
impostors, -or else have forced a passage over the states of some 
other people, for Russia is on the north of China ; you cannot 
therefore be allowed into this port," and they were obliged to set 
sail forthwith. 
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oanBot be procured. Sometimes the sugar, is put 
into the cup as with us, but more frequently, and 
which is much more economical, a lump is taken 
into the mouth, and allowed to remain there 
whilst the tea is drank. Sugar was nearly 
two shiUings a pound at Nizney-Norgorod and 
Moscow, and none but the best description was * 
imported. 

Here we gave up the saucepan and te»*um — we 
did not any Icxiger keep a table, or burthen our- 
selves with hoiise-keepmg, having found a tolerably 
good restaurant in one of the kuts, kept by a 
German. One dish we got was made ^ rice, raisins, 
a little butter, all-spice and doves, served up with 
broiled legs oi fowl; and, aUhougfa due mixture 
may appear rather incongruous, it was far from 
being unpalatable. The house was mostly filled 
with Georgians and Circassians. 

On the evening of the day after our arrival at 
the fair, we strayed beyond the huts, and found 
ourselves in the Tartar encampment ; inhabited by 
those who had brought horses for sale, and finding 
there was a mosque, we waited for the hour of 
prayer, in order to see the followers of Mahomet 
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at worship, 'the mosque ^as a temporary one, 
erected for the occasion, and, like the huts, made 
of wood, and therefore could not present many 
ornaments, or afford room for display, in compa- 
rison with the gorgeous worship of the Greek 
church. I have seen the entire priesthood in 
Moscow turn out in their rich robes, with banners 
and sacred images, and walk in procession. I 
have seen the archbishop, or patriarch as he was 
formerly called, of that city, officiate on the feast of 
Ascension, one of the most sacred in that church. 
I have seen the coronation of one Pope, and the 
interment of another ; I have seen a temple 
formed by throwing a canvass awning over an 
entire square, containing hundreds and thousands 
of Hindoos, performing their rites, and this 
temple, the largest I have ever seen, magnifi- 
cently illuminated; yet not one of these splendid 
ceremonies appeared to me so devout, or so worthy 
of man's creator, (in form at least, for in that 
respect alone could I judge of them,) as the simple 
worship of the Mussulmans. 

On the minaret of the mosque the Muezzin 
was stationed, and the instant the sun dropped 
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behind the woods his voice was heard calling the 
faithful to prayer; immediately the followers of 
the prophet were seen flocking from every side, 
and the Muezzin descended from the minaret. 

We stood at the door, the Tartars not being 
willing that we. should enter. The priest read 
passages from the koran, and at certain periods 
the people, who were sitting on mats in rows, 
touched the ground with their foreheads, with 
great apparent humility and devotion. 

One reason why the Mussulmans will not suffer 
us infidels to enter their mosques is lest we should 
defile them by spitting, a practice to which most 
European infidel nations are much addicted ; but, 
with all our faults, I am happy to say this cannot 
be laid to the charge of the English. 

I regret that I cannot give so full an account of 
the fair as I could wish, and as the most extensive 
in Europe, perhaps in the world would merit: this 
inability is occasioned by my illness during the 
greater part of my sojourn at this place. 

On the third day after my arrival, I had gone 
into one of the churches, and seeing a funeral 
ceremony going on remained to witness it. — 
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Unfortunately I was rather late, as it was nearly 
over, apd I had no means of ascertaining whether 
a prayer or passport was placed in the coffin or 
not, a custom which is mentioned in most works 
giving an account of the ceremonies of the Greek 
church in Russia. All the spectators, about 
twenty in number, held each a candle, and were 
standing near the coffin, and, on my going forward, 
one was presented to me ; I did not however take 
it, as it was broad day light, and the church was 
by no means dark. After a few prayers, and 
repetitions of the " Hospodi pomilla," the coffin 
was closed down, and we all set out for the place 
of interment, which was about a mile off, situated 
near another Church. Here a grave had been 
prepared, into which the coffin was lowered. The 
priest then said some prayers on one side of it, and 
then went round to the other side, and said prayers 
there also, after which he took up a clod of earth 
in his hand, and threw it on the coffin, and each of 
the spectators followed his example, also throwing 
clods into the grave, which ended the ceremony. 
I am not aware that this practice has been noticed 
in any of the works published on Russia. 
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Tlie custom prevails in the north of Scotland 
and in Ireland of casting a stone on the cairn of 
friend or foe, and I believe the practice is alluded 
to in some of Macpherson's poems. Except from 
the silence of authors on the point, I have no 
means of judging as to whether it is practised or 
not in other parts of Russia, I may add that stones 
are rare in that country. 

During our journey I had exposed myself very 

much to a burning sun, and this day in particular, 

and now began to feel the bad effects of it ; which 

1 mention for the benefit and warning of future 

' travellers. 

After a bi^ walk I returned to our quarters, 
and finding myself ill, lay down ; not on ray bed, 
for I had none, nor yet on straw, for fear of 
vermin, but on the floor, and passed the night in 
a high fever, far from my friends, and for the first 
time from my home. I thought it most [M'obable 
that I should be cut off, and accordingly made my 
wishes known to my comrades, in case of my 
decease. To one in my situation the greatest of 
annoyances was the multitude of flies that kept 
walking up and down my face the entire day ; as 
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I could not pfevent tlxeio, I sympathised with 
DomitiaD, and have eyex aioce borne an enmity to 
the race. 

Not having much reliance on the Russian faculty 
1 preferred taking two pills, of which my friend 

R had a box in his portmanteau, to sending 

for a natiye doctor. Having read in some old 
book of travels or voyages that a sailor had been 
cured of a fever by having cold water thrown over 
him, I proposed a similar proceeding to my 
comrades, who nursed me most attentively. This 
measure with great di£GLculty they assented to, 
rather than let me throw myself into the river* 
outside our quarters, which I threatened to do if 
not permitted to have a portion of it thrown over 
me. With 8<»me difficulty I succeeded in crawling 
to the door, (for I was unwilling to let any one 
touch me, for fear of infection,) and a bucket-full 
of water was thrown over me. The elBTect was like 
magic ; I was able to stand up and walk back, and 
fell into a profuse perspiration and comfortable 
sleep, on awakening out of whidi the fever had 
left me. The affusion was repeated the next day; 
that however, I have since learned was unnecessary, 
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if not injurious. I took no more medicine, and 
my only sustenance was tea, which indeed was the 
only refreshment which the Greek coffee-house 
afforded. 

During my illness General Betancourt gave a 
ball, to which the Commodore went ; I regret my 
absence the more as I might have met Van Halen, 
the Spanish patriot, then a major in the Russian 
service, and on his way to join the army of the 
Caucasus, under General Yermaloff. I should 
like to have seen the man who had escaped out of 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, Van Halen 
found no place of rest in Russia ; the influence of 
the Inquisition at Madrid was successfully exerted 
with the emperor; he was abruptly dismissed 
from the service, and escorted over the frontier — . 
he is now in Spain with the Queen's army. 
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CHAP. X. 



ROAD TO MOSCOW. 



On the fifth morning after the commencement 
of my illness, I discovered that my two companions 
were satisfied with what they had seen of the fair, 
and were only waiting until I should be sufiiciently 
recovered to undertake the journey to Moscow. I 
conceived that I should be as well on the road as in 
the Caravansera, so determined not to detain them 
any longer. In the evening I was carried into 
a kabitka, and ofl:* we set for the great object of 
our journey, the ancient capital of Russia. By 
this time our stock of wine and other stores had 
become much* reduced, and having sent our servant 
back to St. Petersburgh, we were now enabled to 
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pack ourselves into one vehicle, drawn by three 
horses. 

A kabitka differs in no r^espect from the telega, 
already described, except in having a kind of head 
to the back, in front of which there is a mat to 
serve as a curtain : it may be considered as a rude 
attempt at imitating the head of a cabriolet; 
neither the telega nor kabitka has springs, and 
the harness is of the rudest description. On setting 
out I was very weak, and took nothing to eat 
during the journey, except bniscuit moistened in 
tea ; yet found myself daily getting stronger. 

The first two nights I slept in the kabitka, at 
anchor, in one of the log houses already described. 
We were not travelling on the regular post road, 
but by a short cut across the country, through the 
forests; nor had we post horses, but for some 
reason, the explanation of which I was too ill to 
enter into, my companions had preferred hiring a 
sort of vetturino, who was to change his horses 
three or four times on the route, and land us in 
Moscow on the fifth day, a journey of nearly four 
hundred versts, about two hundred and eighty 
miles. Our horses travelled very well ; they had 
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no shoes on the hinder feet ; nor indeed have the 
horses of the cavalry,' except a few required for 
police duty in the large towns. 

The third day of our journey we had a good 
deal of rain, which having penetrated our mats, 
the kabitka was untenantable ; so I had to seek 
out quarters for the night above stairs in the log 
house. There were about twenty peasants 
occupying the room with us, some lying on the 
floor, others on the benches round the room. The 
commodore established himself on the floor, as he 
was still too much en ban point, notwithstanding 
our hard living, to admit of his following C— — 's 
example and mine, in taking possession each of a 
narrow form or bench, from which he would have 
inevitably rolled off in his sleep. 

I placed my form in the middle of the room, 
near the stove, close to which I kept my 
feet, as the night was cold; and thus I slept very 
soundly during the first part of it, and never moved 
an inch, or I should have dropped off my narrow 
bed. About twelve o'clock events took place 
which disturbed every soul in the house ; these 
events, in whfch the commodore performed the 
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principal part, may be considered as his own 
property, and are of such a nature that without 
his permission I do ngt feel myself at liberty to 
detail them. I regret the necessity for this 
apparent trifling with the curiosity of the reader, 
and if able to obtain that permission, I shall 
throw them in at the end of the work, in the form 
of an appendix ; if my publishers cannot admit of 
delaying the last sheet for that purpose, they can 
be put in their proper place in the next edition. 

Not having fallen asleep after this alarm, we 
were ready for an early start in the morning. In 
the course of the day, during one of our short 
halts, we found a Moscow merchant in his kabitka 
returning from the fair. The commodore went 
to him in the log house, and returning requested 
me, inasmuch as he, the commodore, could not 
speak French, to make some inquiry of him. On 
doing so the jtraveller, who was not dressed in the 
national costume, which circumstance led to the 
presumption that he could»speak French, replied, 
" C'est bon, monsieur;" the answer was not 
exactly to the purpose. I ventured another 
question : still he replied ^* C'est bon." In short 
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that phrase was the extent of his acquirements in 
foreign languages ; so I was obliged to be satisfied 
with a very short colloquy m his own. He was 
very civil to us, called on us at Moscow and asked 
us to his house. 

We passed through Vladimir, a town of no 
interest, and which was the furthest point to which 
any part of the French army of invasion had 
penetrated; some of Murat's foraging parties came 
up close to the town. At this place Ve got on the 
high road to Moscow, which was in very bad order, 
indeed almost impassable ; for the roads not being 
covered with stones are very soft after a single 
day's rain. It is also very difficult to travel after 
the snow commences, and before the road becomes 
beaten down by the sledges ; and on the breaking 
up of the roads in spring the same difficulty 
occurs. At all other times, however, they are 
very good, and answer for the light carriages of 
the country. Some attempts have since been 
made to Macadamise the road between Saint 
Petersburgh and Moscow, on which there is 
now a diligence established, the only one in 
Russia. 
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Ezeept the day's rain which I have mentioiied, 
I do not recollect even a shower all the time I was 
in Russia and Poland, a period of between three 
and four months. After a long and severe day's 
journey we arrived late in the evening at the 
gates of Moscow, and were occupied an hour or 
two in driving up and down the streets looking 
for a hotel ; why we could not find it, I was too 
ill to inquire : we drove from door to door, tired 
out and jaded beyond all endurance. But I fear 
I may tire my readers ; still, as an invalid, I must 
claim some little indulgence ; and if my narrative 
has been too prolix during my illness, I shall 
endeavour to make amends by galloping on at a 
good pace, when convalescent. At last we stopped 
at a house — it was the right one. I don't know how 
I got up stairs, or any thing more of what took 
place that evening, but next morning to my joy 
and surprise found myself in bed. 

He who has never been five weeks without 
reposing his weary limbs in a bed, and that too 
convalescent after fever, cannot have any idea of 
the sensations I experienced on awaking. I have 
no patience with those travellers, who are always 
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making complaints of meeting with hard beds, hard 
fere, and bad roads, and complain of every thing. 
I did not travel in Russia with the expectation of 
meeting with good beds, faring sumptuously, or 
travelling on good roads : I was always prepared 
for the worst ; besides, it is beneath a man to care 
too much for creature comforts, particularly in 
health and youth. 

I jumped out of bed after sleeping I know not 
how long and found myself quite well, and hope 
not again to have occasion to mention the state of 
my health, or interest the sympathy of the reader 
on that account, at least in this volume : I shall 
therefore commence a new chapter, under the 
imposing title of-— Moscow. 
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CHAP. XL 



MOSCOW. 



Next morning, on awaking as related in the 
preceding chapter, I found that we were in the 
principal hotel in Moscow, of which the padrone, 
or inn-keeper was an Italian — ^the signora, his 
wife, a Swede. The house was very well kept, 
and after what we had suffered on the road, for 
want of one, we thought it very comfortable. — 
I have in my possession a card printed in the 
Russian, German, English, and French languages, 
which describes it as situated near the Blackmith's 
bridge. 

The host and hostess, to do them justice, were 
very civil, good sort of people in their way, by 
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no means extravagant in their charges; if they 
had a fault in the world, and as a faithful historian 
I must give both sides of the case, it was their too 
great love of brandy. Yes — the truth must be 
told, they both drank rather too freely of the water 
of life. But although I have joined them in this 
condemnation, let not the reader imagine that there 
was any harmony between them on the point, any 
of that happy union of discords which good fellow- 
ship always produces over the bottle — no — they 
were not social in their cups, nor yet did the Signor 
indulge himself in his own apartment, while the 
Signora retired for a similar purpose to her's — no 
such thing — it was quite the reverse. In short, 
when the one was drunk, the other was sober, and 
vice versa; so that one was always fit for duty. 
Their situation resembled, in the ratio of two to 
three, that of the three medical o£Scers doing duty 

with H.M**. ^^ Regiment, when quartered in 

Bengal, a short time ago, one at least of whom, by 
regimental order, was directed at all times to be 
sober. 

This alternation occupied exactly eighteen days, 
thus; the Signor took three days to get drunk, 
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three days he remained in that situation, and then 
took three days to get sober: which I cannot avoid 
thinking was the most unpleasant part of the 
business. Then came the Signora's turn, and she 
also numbered the days of the festival in honour of 
the muses. This cycle was performed with astro- 
nomical precision ; and I hope the anecdote may 
be of some use in our own country, where I have 
always observed that there never is an equitable 
division in this respect, but that one or other of 
the married pair invar^ly has the entire pleasure 
to his or her own share. 

Although Moscow occupies more space of 
ground than any city in the world except London 
or Pekin, there were only two hotels, in each 
of which there was a table d'hote ; these, with one 
French restaurateur's establishments comprised all 
the accommodation which Moscow offered to 
travellers in the year ldl9. 

This scanty sample of vintners is partly owing 
to the great hospitality exercised by the Russian 
nobles, as well as to the extortion of the police, 
before referred to when speaking of the hotels in 
St. Petersburgh, and also to the limited number of 
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travellers into the interior of Russia, the tide of 
English tourists not having yet flowed in that 
direction. Indeed, after haying men^ned one 
more individual, I shall have introduced the reader 
to all the English whom I met in my circuitous 
journey from St. Petersburgh to Leipsig, except 
the few who were resident at Moscow. 

In 1819 but few vestiges of the fire met the eye 
of a stranger, as he passed through the streets. It 
is the generally received opinion in England, that 
Moscow in 1812 was totally burned and consumed 
as effectually as London would be, were it set fire 
to in one hundred places at the same moment, and 
then left to its fate; and that the French army 
was obliged to retreat from it, because it afforded 
them no shelter. This is by no means the true 
state of the case, and I shcdl show by and by, 
what forced Napoleon to make that celebrated 
retreat. 

The mode in which Moscow was and is built 
renders its total destruction by fire almost impos- 
sible. Palaces and hovels are to be found in every 
street, the former surrounded, like detatched villas, 
with courts and gardens. The flames of the burn- 
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ing hovel would scarcely overtop the party wall of 
the court which separated it from the palace. 
Besides, although covering so much ground, the 
city only contains in summer a population of 
about two hundred and twenty thousand, which is 
increased by the return of the nobles, with their 
immense retinues of slaves in winter to about 
forty thousand more.* The appearance of the 
city, except in the Bazaar and its immediate 
neighbourhood, is not unlike in some respects, 
the suburban villages in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

The city is divided by the river Moskva, 
(whence it derives its name,) unequally. The 
smaller division, about one fourth of the whole as 
to extent, consisted of wooden houses, and was 
then inhabited by the lower order of artizans, 



* Prince Sheremetoff, who is said to have one hundred and 
twenty thousand slaves on his estates, has generally in his retinue, 
when in Moscow, nearly one thousand, comprising servants, musi- 
cians, comedians, carpenters, builders, bakers, mechanics and 
artizans of all kinds. Most of the slaves migrate with the nobles 
in summer to their country seats. The old nobility of Russia still 
prefer a residence in Moscow to one in St Petersburgh. 
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This part being closely built was entirely con- 
sumed; but although many of the houses and 
churches in the other division of the town were 
consumed, and all eventually pillaged, yet, being 
principally built of stone or brick, were left 
in sufficient number, even after the retreat, to 
afford shelter for more soldiers than those compo- 
sing the army of invasion. Dr. Lyall, who has 
resided a considerable time in Moscow, in his 
history of that city, says, " The total number of 
houses, before the burning in the year 1812, 
amounted to nine thousand one hundred and fifty- 
eight, of which two thousand five hundred and 
sixty-seven were of stone, and six thousand five 
hundred and ninety-one constructed of wood. 
The total may appear small in a city, whose cir- 
cumference is about twenty-six and a half English 
miles. After the departure of the enemy, there 
remained five hundred and twenty-six stone, and 
two thousand one hundred wooden houses ; total, 
two thousand six hundred and twenty-six." I may 
add that the stone and brick houses were very large. 
But many of those destroyed were blown up by 
the French rear guard, on the day of their retreat, 

6 
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particularly those within the precincts of die 
Kremlin, and some of the public buildings, as 
appears by the narratives of La Beaume and S^^r, 
consequently there was sufficient shelter for the 
French army. 

The Kremlin is, more properly speaking, a 
quarter of the city containing the palace than the 
palace itself, which was the residence of the Dukes 
of Muscovy, the predecessors of Peter the Great, 
who removed the Court to St. Petersburgh. Here 
the Emperors are stiU crowned. This quarter 
contained the Treasury, which the French blew 
up, and close to it was the Bazaar, which* held in 
its stores and vaults the principal portion of 
merchandize then in the city. These were rebuilt 
before 1819. 

I have said that Moscow presented to the eye 
in that year scarcely any vestige of the fire of 
1812, which circumstance is thus accounted for. 
As soon as it. became known that Alexander 
intended to visit the city, after his return from 
England and France, directions were given by the 
Police, that every house in ruins, the property of 
individuals, should be rebuilt or repaired on the ^ 
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outside at least. As forfeiture of the ground to 
the state was the consequence of any violation of 
this mandate, many houses were roofed, painted 
and plastered outside, which, in 1819, presented a 
mass of black ruins within. 

The Kremlin is situated on an eminence, close 
to the river Moskva, and from the terrace of the 
palace commands a fine view over the tops of the 
houses in the city. The roofs of the houses are 
covered with sheet iron or with zinc, and were 
formerly painted black, as the cheapest colour; 
perhaps also on account of being the warmest. 
On the visit of the Emperor, before alluded to, 
one of the Grand Dukes, (Michael I believe) said 
that Moscow was in mourning. Forthwith the 
Police issued an order, that all private houses 
should be painted some other colour, the public 
buildings still remaining black. Since that the 
effect is more agreeable to the eye of the spectator 
from the terrace. 

Every traveller visiting Russia, and Moscow in 
particular, must be struck with the Byzantine, 
bulbous, or rather pear-shaped style of architec- 
ture, which our caricature-loving neighbours 
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the French might for the latter reason, in honor 
of their monarch, call Louis Philippian. Those 
of my readers, who have had the pleasure of 
seeing that dear toy at Brighton, which is 
intended to remain for posterity as a specimen 
of the piire architecture of England, as it existed 
in the latter quarter of our Georgian age, will be 
able to follow me in the description. But, altho' 
astonishment may silence criticism in both places, 
yet the pavillion at Brighton cannot boast of 
possessing the same interest in story as its 
prototype the church of St Vasil at Moscow, 
erected for Ivan Vasilovitch, one of Peter the 
Great's predecessors, who was so much pleased with 
it, and had the organ of mono-possession so 
strongly developed in his cranium, that he put out 
the eyes of the Italian architect lest he should 
ever build as handsome a one elsewhere. The 
addendum vitchy like the Scotch prefix mac^ means 
son of ; but whether this Ivan mcu: Vasil was the 
saint, or only the son of one, I cannot discover. 

The said church, which fortunately was spared 
by the French, consists of ten or a dozen small ones, 
from which rise little towers of different heights; 
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on these are placed the bulbs, whose diameters are 
considerably larger than those of the towers which 
support them. The bulbs terminate in a point, 
surmounted by a gilt cross ; some, as at this church, 
are covered with glazed tiles of various colours, 
and others with copper or zinc, painted or gilt — 
The architecture of the rest of this church puts 
one in mind of St. Mark's at Venice ; the style 
of both comes from Constantinople. 

The burning of Moscow, the Russian sacrifice 
as it is called, has been held up to the admiration 
of the world, as one of the noblest acts of patriot- 
ism and love of country exhibited in ancient or 
modem history. It is represented as an act of the 
greatest wisdom, of the best generalship, of the 
soundest policy, and as being the cause of all the 
disasters which subsequently befel Napoleon. — 
Such is the picture drawn for us — ^but is it a true 
one ? We have the Russian account of the burning 
given to us by Count Rostopchin, who was governor 
of the city at the time. I may be excused in giving 
from the pages of Dr. Lyall's History of Moscow, 
as I have not the original work to quote from, the 
following quotation from Count Rostopchin's work. 
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" Ten years have passed since the conflagration 
of Moscow, and I am always indicated as 
the author of an event which, according to 
received opinion, was the principal cause of the 
destruction of Napoleon's army, of his fall, of the 
safety of Russia, and of the deliverance of Europe. 
Certainly there is cause to pride one's self upon 
such a fine title; but never having usurped the 
rights of any individual, and tired of hearing the 
same fable repeated, I wish to speak the truth, 
which alone aught to dictate history. When the 
conflagration in three (kys destroyed six-eighths 
of the houses of Moscow, Napoleon felt all the 
importance of this event, and foresaw the effect 
which it would produce upon the Russian nation, 
authorised to attribute this disaster to him, on 
account of his presence, smd that of a hundred 
and thirty thousand soldiers at his orders. He 
believed that he would find a sure means of 
throwing off himself all the odium of this act 
before the eyes of the Russians, and of Europe, 
and of causing it to fall upon the chief of the 
Russian government at Moscow. The bulletins 
of Napoleon immediately proclaimed me the 
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incendiary. The journals, the pamphlets of the 
day, with envy repeated the accusation, and 
authorised aU those who have written since the 
campaign of 1812 to present, as authentic, a fact 
aitoffetherfabeJ* 

Since the appearance of Count Rostopchin's 
book, another Count, and an aid-de-camp of the 
Emperor Alexander, has favored us with his view, 
(might we not say, the emperor's view?) of the 
matter, in the year 1824. This aid-de-camp, 
Count Boutourlin, contradicts the account given 
by Rostopchin, and rather uncourteously says, 
that he does not always appear to have been 
inclined to state the real fitcts of the case.* — 
Boutourlin adds, ** that the most positive informa- 
tion does not permit him to doubt, that the burning 
of Moscow had been prepared and executed by 
the Russian authorities ;" and then, with Russian 
diplomatic ingenuity, endeavours to extricate his 
brother Count out of the dilemma, on the horns of 
which this contradiction has placed him, by 
supposing that some one, TUime wnkncwn^ acting 

• ITide Dr. LyaU'8 Tnyels ia Riusis, &c. page 384, vol 2. 
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under the orders, but without the knowledge of 
the governor of the city, burned Moscow ; really 
I should rather credit the denial of the act than 
the writer who could frame such a flimsy excuse. 

The testimony of these counts, therefore, being 
so contradictory, assists but little in elucidating the 
truth ; but their statements give us some insight 
into Russian character. 

During my stay in Moscow, I had good 
opportunities of learning something about the state 
of things, at least as far as they could be ascer- 
tained. I knew some of those who had seen it in 
flames, and returned to it after the evacuation by 
the French ; men who either spoke from their own 
observation, or information derived on the spot — 
and it is on their opinions that I found mine. I 
shall not give the names of my informants, either 
on this, or on a subject which it is my intention to 
notice by and by, (the subscription raised in 
England for the relief of the sufferers) ; for if any 
of them were still within the grasp of the police, 
such a disclosure might compromise their safety. 

I read with regret in a late publication the 
name of an individual, who is stated to have 
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expressed opinions in conversation with the author 
of that work, which, coming under the Argfus- 
eyed police of a certain state, will certainly cause 
the patriot to spend some of his days in a dungeon, 
and eat the brecid of captivity ; but to resume — 

The opinion I formed was, first, that the burning 
of Moscow was not the result of any preconcerted 
plan, on the part of the Russian government; 
secondly, that the sacrifice was not necessary for 
the expulsion of the French, nor yet to hasten 
their departure in any great degree ; and thirdly, 
that it was the want of provisions, and not of 
shelter, that caused the retreat 

On the first point we have the assertion of 
Count Rostopchin, contradicted indeed by the 
Emperor or his aid-dc-camp, but supported by the 
fact, that subsequent to the battle of Borodino no 
passports were given to those who were desirous to 
leave the city, nor would they be allowed to do so 
until the last moment. Now, if the sacrifice of 
the city had been so determined on, doubtless this 
permission would not have been withheld, and a 
great sacrifice of property would have been 
prevented, by the &cility of an early removal 

c 5 
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being granted. In short the goyernment was 
panic-struck) and seemed incapable of doing any 
thing, except flying before their victoiioos enemies. 
In all probability, the fire was commenced by the 
felons escaped out of jail, or others wishing to 
cover their plunder ; and in this work they were 
assisted by some who may have conceived it meri- 
torious to destroy their own or neighbour's 
property, rather than leave it to be enjoyed by the 
French, after the evacuation of the city by the 
principal part of the population. 

Part of the conflagration also, no doubt, was 
caused by a satiated soldiery, in the course of 
their plundering excursions, and part in revenge, 
on subsequently abandoning their conquest From: 
what I have before stated in this chapter, respecting 
the houses not burned, as a sacrifice it was useless, 
there still being suflBcient shelter for the French, 
and therefore it is more to the credit of the 
Russian government to say, that it was in a great 
measure, if not altogether, accidental, or at least 
»ot done by authority. 

On the second point — that the retreat was 
caused by other circumstances — I have to remark. 
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that Moscow was surrounded principally by 
primeval forests, which furnish fire-wood and logs 
for building; it is evident, therefore, and natural 
to suppose, that the supply of grain must be drawn 
from a greater distance than the timber, which is 
die more bulky article, and the growth of which 
is more likely to be encouraged in the vicinity of 
die metropolis, where such enormous quantities 
are consumed during their long winter. 

During the autumn the roads in Russia would 
not support the transit of great quantities of corn, 
and hence a very scanty supply reaches the city, 
until the snow-roads are formed, or the river Moskya 
becomes navigable, on , the melting of the ice in 
spring. The population is greatly reduced in 
summer by migration, and those who do remain 
consume all the provisions furnished by the country, 
perhaps for sixty or one hundred miles around. — 
It was at the end of autumn that the French army 
reached Moscow, when the supply in the city was 
at zero ; then it was that the Great Captain became 
anxious to make peace, and having failed in this 
determined to retreat on hb supplies, rather than 
endeavour to bring them to his army, during the 
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winter, through an enemy's country covered with 
snow. On the day on which they entered the 
city, there was not provisions in it sufficient to last 
the French army more than six weeks or two 
nionths, as in addition to the ordinary consumption 
of the inhabitants, Kutusoff^s army had entirely 
exhausted the local supplies before the advance 
of the French. It was &mine then, and not fire, 
which caused Napoleon's disaster. 

The great error committed by Napoleon lay in 
not leaving Moscow the very day after he entered 
it. He ought to have been aware, how very 
precarious were his supplies : he might have stated, 
that he had destroyed the city, and found the 
desert, in which it was situated, unfit for occupa- 
tion, or to support his army ; or, that the Russians 
themselves had destroyed it, that he would winter 
his army in Poland, and march to St Petersburgh 
in spring; by this means he might have saved his 
army and his throne. He, however, lost time 
endeavouring to make peace ; he was playing the 
same game our own Nelson did at Copenhagen — ^at 
the moment his ship was aground, he had the hardi- 
hood and presence of mind to assume the air 
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of a conqueror, and the Danes capitulated ; but. 
Bonaparte failed, where Nelson had complete 
success. 

In consequence of the sympathy excited in 
England for the suffering Russians, who had lost 
their property by the burning of Moscow, a large 
subscription was collected — indeed, I believe, 
considerably above one hundred thousand pounds, 
and remitted to be applied to alleviate the distress 
of the inliabitants. How much of this found its 
way into the pockets of the poor in spirit, and 
how little was given to the poor sufferers, will not 
perhaps ever be made known; but there can be 
no doubt the former had their full share, at least 
such was the opinion of those to whom I have 
already alluded in this chapter. Nevertheless, it 
was a noble offering of sympiithy from a generous 
nation to a people in misfortune, and the odium 
of the misapplication rests not on the heads of the 
donors. 

At every step the traveller hears of this system 
of peculation : shortly before my visit, it had 
been discovered that the children in the foundling 
hospital were nearly starved. Occasionally these 
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mal-practices are reported to the Emperor, and 
woe to the person accused, if he be innocent; for in 
that case, not having perhaps accumulated sufficient 
to enable him to pay for the friendship of those 
who can screen him, it is most likely he will be 
offered up an innocent victim of imperial dis- 
pleasure, to create a vacancy for some friend of his 
accuser, or gratify his private resentment. On 
the other hand, if he be guilty, he can, most 
probably, afford to bribe well, in which case he 
will not only be declared innocent, but, as a 
matter of course, receive some honorary distinction. 
Sometime ago the Emperor Alexander was 
solicited to grant a pension to a superannuated 
governor — " Why did he not save money," was 
the emperor's reply; and when it is considered 
that the salary of this governor did not perhaps 
exceed three hundred pounds a year, it must be 
allowed that in Russia honesty is not 'always the 
best policy. 
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CHAP. XIL 



MOSCOW CONCLUDED. 



Almost the entire population of Moscow appears 
to be concentrated in the bazaar, and the quarter 
of the Kremlin during the day, leaving the other 
parts of the city nearly empty. I have stood 
during some minutes gazing at the deserted and 
noiseless streets, some of them half as long as 
Oxford-street, and more than half as wide again, 
until I have almost fancied myself in a city of 
the dead; when, perhaps, a drosky or a single 
soldier would pass across the vista, and destroy the 
illusion. 

The frequent use of the warm or vapour bath 
must be' considered as very beneficial to a people 
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remarkable for their want of personal cleanliness 
in every other respect, and for the state of dirt in 
which they suffer their garments to remain. Nor 
have they, except in the large towns, any medical 
advice, or any remedy against disease but the 
Russian bath, in which they stove themselves at a 
heat of from 120 to 144 of Fahrenheit. 

Curiosity made me enter one of these baths, 
and I found it very agreeable. In a small ante- 
room there were chairs and a sofa; on these I 
deposited my clothes, and entering still further 
into the recesses of the building found myself 
in the vapour-bath, a room about ten feet by eight, 
and lit through the other apartment, into which it 
had a window. On one side of the bath-room 
there was an oven, with an iron door opening into 
the room ; the bottom of the oven was paved 
with large stones, and the heat communicated to 
them from below, the fire apparatus being so 
regulated that the smoke passed off through a 
chimney without entering the oven. On throwing 
water on these stones, the vapour arose and filled 
the bath ; the supply could be regulated by keeping 
the door open or shut, as required, and no unplea- 
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sant smell was experienced from the water being 
thrown on the hot stones. At each si^e of the 
oven there was a cock, on€ for supplying warm, 
the other cold water, for ablution, and intended to 
be used alternately. The waste water passed 
off through the floor. Opposite the oven, and 
rising at a short distance 'from it, there was a 
series of steps or benches, reaching nearly to the 
ceiling, for the bathers to ascend into the hotter 
regions, at pleasure ; but, on account of the heat 
on the upper one, it was not pleasant to remain 
long there. By means of these steps, and the door 
to the oven, the bather may consult his inclination 
respecting temperature. Such a bath is better 
adapted for the processof shampooing than those 
at Brighton. In winter the Russians go out of 
the bath, and enjoy a roll in the snow, and, it is 
said, without experiencing any bad effects from 
the sudden transition. They also flagellate them- 
selves, or submit to an attendant doing so, with a 
bunch of soft birch — this experiment, however, I 
was satisfied to dispense with. 

I have remarked, when speaking of society in 
St. Petersburgh, that, to be received as a gentle- 
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man, it is absolately necessary to be a soldier. — 
This explains the &eility with which the govern- 
ment is enabled to supply the army with officers at 
a very trifling expense, as a man of good family 
has thus no choice. A captain of the chasseurs 
of the imperial guard, who was also an aid-de-camp 
to a general officer, told me that his pay was 
about seventy-five pounds of our money per 
annum, and, taking every thing into consideration, 
the expense of living is very nearly the same in 
many parts of Russia as in England. The pay of 
a private soldier is not more than sixteen shillings 
a year ; he has, however, rations of black bread 
and some meat; but, from the way contracts are 
managed, these rations must be any thing but 
luxurious. 

I introduce this subject a second time for the 
purpose of giving some account of a major-general 
who wore a long feather, and still longer sword, 
two large epaulets, and the decoration of the 
military order of St Anne. This distinguished 
soldier was only a man of letters — so far from 
ever having seen any military service, he had 
passed all his days in the post-office — ^nor had he 
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ever held any other rank in the army except his 
commission of major-general, which, together 
with the decoration of St. Anne, had been giv^en 
to him in consequence of having by means of his 
official situation discovered some smuggling trans- 
action. The disinterestedness of this disclosure 
entitled him to be received as a gentleman, and 
military rank was absolutely necessary for this 
purpose. 

I must, in justice to the military, say, that in no 
part of the country did I witness any want of 
courtesy on their part, and that they are particularly 
civil to British officers. 

If the administration of justice were as impartial 
as the code of Russian jurisprudence is equitable, 
there would be no ground for the complaint of, I 
believe, every one who has written any thing at 
all relative to the country. The mws are good, 
but they are badly administered. When a suitor 
enters his plaint, he states his case in writing, to 
the great profit of the judges, and of his own 
attorney; on the defendant's answer more fees 
are paid, as also on rejoinders and rebutters, until 
the judges think proper to cry, " hold, enough.** 
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But, as the salaries and legal fees of the judges 
and others are very small, of course they cannot 
afford to decide quickly, and nothing will prevent 
a Russian official's taking a bribe, either directly 
or indirectly, under the name of a present; so 
litigation goes on prosperously until one of the 
parties, losing his patience, with it loses his cause. 
This is a fair statement of the case, as it stands 
between two civilians, or two noble soldiers; but 
in the case of a noble soldier versus an humble 
civilian, or unreasonable foreigner, justice is not 
so blind as not to see on which side the scale ought 
to turn. Any free Russian may practice as an 
attorney. 

I met one of the American citizens, as they like 

to be called, a Mr. C ^ who had spent many 

years in the north of Russia. Some time previous 
to the burning of Moscow, he sent to a native 
merchant, established there, a considerable invest- 
ment; on seeking for an account of sales, the 
Russian told him that all the property had been 
destroyed by the burning of the city. The 
American succeeded, however, in proving that the 
merchant had sold the goods, and given a receipt 
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for the purchase-money, before the destruction of 
the city. Two years had the poor suitor been led 
through the tortuous and meandering course of the 
rebutters and rejoinders, and told me he feared he 
must give up, as the Russian, having received the 
price of the goods sold, could afford to bribe the 
judges better than he could. 

The case is the same with regard to the police, 
and tlieir openness to a bribe is a well-understood 
thing I so that if a foreigner chance to have a 
dispute with a Russian, provided he be not a 
soldier, a timely present, or fee, for advice, sent 
by the former to the police, would procure for the 
Russian serf, or peasant, should he come to com- 
plain afterwards, a caning for his insolence : but 
not so, if the foreigner's dispute be with a soldier 
of any grade. 

A good despotic government has an advantage 
over a free state as regards the police; for a 
well-r^ilated police establishment is, in a great 
measure, incompatible with the institutions of a 
free country. Russia, however, has neither of 
these advantages, and its police laws and regulations 
tend principally to support the establishment ; that 
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is, to fill the pockets of the police officers, whose, 
scanty pay would be insufficient for that purpose, 
without the addition of bribes from the unfortunate 
civilians. 

The churches in Moscow are very numerous ; 
nearly one hundred and fifty remained after the 
retreat of the French. None of them, however, 
are worthy of a long description ; they are in« 
general very small inside, and, iike the Hindoo 
temples, often contain several under one roof. 
The numerous bulbous spires with their gilt 
crosses (which we have already spoken of when 
on the subject of architecture), surmounting these 
churches, the watch turret attached to each police 
station, from which a sentinel day and night looks 
out for accidental fires, the lofty and magnificent 
palaces, and splendid public buildings, contrasted 
with their humble neighbours, render the city a very 
interesting object, as seen from the Kremlin, or 
the monastery on the Sparrow-hills, and presenting, 
probably, from its half European, half Asiatic 
style of architecture, the most picturesque city in 
the world. 

A singular and beautiful phenomenon is observed 
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from some parts of the city at san set. After the 
sun has left the horizon of all the rest of the land- 
scape in twilight, his last rays illuminate the gilt 
cross of the tower of St. Ivan, which then seems 
almost to reach the clouds. The Russians used 
.to consider this as miraculous : this cross was 
carried by the French as far as the Wop, on its 
way to Paris, but again occupies its station on the 
new tower, that has been erected on the site of 
the old one, which the French blew up. 

In Moscow, I saw some of the dried saints; that 
is, the bodies of those saints, the purity of whose 
lives has rendered the process of embalming 
unnecessary for their preservation. In St. Peters- 
burgh, Alexander Newfsky is enclosed in a sarco- 
phagus of massive silver, in his own monastery, 
built to contain it, and called after him; but I ^^ 

did not see the tomb opened, that ceremiAiy being * ^^ 
performed only on the day in the calendar dedicated ^^^ \ ^• 
to the individual saint, so it is not often that/ ^ 
strangers can see any of them. \ ' ; 

In this city I happened to go into the rig&t 
church on the proper day. The sacristan priest f 
stood at the sarchophagus, from which the heavy 
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slab was removed, and the dried saint was exhibited, 
reposing in the habiliments of life, and crowned 
in ugliness with jewelled chaplets — mocking in 
death the frippery of life. I drew near to examine 
it more closely# The sacristan wished me to kiss 
its lips — ^my faith did not extend to that length, 
but many others came up and did kiss it, and 
then gave the sacristan a small offering, to obtain 
which was, perhaps, the reason he invited me to 
participate in the honour. These dried saints are 
generally brought from Kasan, a city about six 
hundred miles east of Moscow. I have understood 
that they are not all bona fid^ saints, and that 
the Russians who, in that town, as elsewhere, are 
beyond every thing else adepts in imitation (which 
is, perhaps indeed, their only talent), bolster up 
figures found to answer the purpose extremely well. 

On some great occasions these saints are ^ 
borrowed, for the purpose of paying a visit to, 
and edifying the people at St Petersburgh, which 
being comparatively a new city is not so rich in 
relics as Moscow and Kasan. 

Did I not say something of the great bell and 
of all the little bells, it might reasonably be 
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supposed, that the author bad never visited their 
bead quarters, and that his book was merely a 
fiction. I have little to say about this monster 
bell, which is estimated to contain about one 
hundred and eighty tons of metal, of which a 
considerable portion consists of gold and silver, 
the contributions of the devout, thrown into the 
furnace whilst the workmen were melting the 
metal. The iron clapper is about seventeen feet 
long. The greatest circumference of the bell is 
about sixty-five feet; a great part of it is covered 
by the falling in of the sides of the pit in which it 
remains. This pit is near to the tower of St. Ivan, 
in which it was probably intended it should be 
suspended. The whole height is about twenty-one 
feet; in one side there is a crack which gives 
a way of admission into the interior. Although 
this bell was cast so lately as the year 173(3, yet 
antiquarians are not agreed whether it was ever 
suspended or raised fr6m the pit where it now 
lies, and where it is allowed to remain a monument 
of the folly of one generation, protected by the 
superstition of another. It has been estimated, 
ou aeeount of the gold and silver it contains, that 
it, is worth about three ahilliogs a pound. 
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The French attempted to blow it up ; but were 
not so successful as with the tower of St Ivan. 
The bell formerly suspended in this tower was 
second only to tlie great one, and was destroyed 
by the explosion. The metal was collected and 
recast, and during my stay in Moscow the new 
one was elevated ; it was a splendid and interesting 
sight to .see so large a body raised by the efforts of 
hundreds, amidst the prayers of the priests, the 
smoke of incense, the salvos of artillery, and 
the huzzas of the entire population of Moscow. 

The new bell contains about sixty-five tons 
weight of metal, and its diameter at the rim is 
eighteen feet. From the diflSculty experienced in 
raising this bell, I should think the Russians, with 
the sort of tackle which they must have possessed 
in the commencement of the last century, could 
not have suspended the great bell. I did not hear 
this new bell tolled, as the scaffolding had not 
been removed before my departure; but there 
was no want of bells at Moscow. Let the reader 
fancy two hundred and fifty churches, each posses- 
sing on an average five or six bells, and these ail 
ringing at the same time. The bells themselves 
are fixed ; to the moveable clappers cords are 
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fastened, and a great number of these can be 
pulled by one man : this ringing frequently 
occurred during my residence there, and he will 
agree with me in thinking, that the religion of the 
Greek church is a noisy one. Indeed, the ringing 
of bells in many countries is a nuisance, but in 
none to the same extent as in Russia : it forms a 
material part of the religion of the people. "The 
modern Greeks resident under the Ottoman rule, 
rang their bells to such a degree, as to oblige the 
Turks to prohibit them altogether. 

I should think Moscow possesses bells and 
bell-metal sufficient to answer the reasonable 
purposes of the entire world. All music, except 
this ringing, if it can be called such, and the vocal 
performance before mentioned, is excluded from 
the national worship. 

The noise of bells is music fit only for savage 
(NT pastoral Ufe, or, as in our city, amidst the 
pleasure and gaiety of the world, to remind us at 
the commencement of each day, like the Eastern 
monarch at his feasts, that we are mortal, and 
ring in our ears dtist ! duat^ oh ! But I wish these 
Gulliverian flappers would not exercise their 
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calling so loudly in our island, or at least avoid the 
vicinity of my lodging in Grub-street, until this 
work be finished. 

In addition to being the city of the great bell, 
Moscow also possesses the largest room in the 
world, supported merely on its four walls. I avail 
myself of Dr. Lyall's measurement, viz. five 
hundred and si^cty feet long, one htmdred and 
sixty-height broad, and forty three high. It is 
used as an exercising house for the troops duridg 
winter, when the ground is covered with snow, 
and is amply sufficient to admit of a battalion of 
one thousand men manoeuvering. Westminster- 
hall is two himdred and seventy-five long, and 
seventy-four feet wide ; and the long room of the 
Custom-house, London, only sixty-six feet. This 
exercise house was built in 1817, after the plan of 
General Betancourt, the Spaniard, of whom we 
made mention in a former chapter, as governor of 
the fair. / 

Not far from the lower of St. Ivan and within the 
precincts of the Kremlin lay on the ground, 
dismounted, the guns left by the French in their 
retreat; there are about one < thousand of them. 
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and they are intended to be cast into a trophy or 
monument, commemorating the flight and destruc- 
tion of their former owners. 

Near the ground on which these guns lay is 
the treasury ; this building was one of those in 
the Kremlin destroyed by the French, who were 
perhaps provoked at finding it empty. It is very 
difficult of access, the keys of door within door 
l)eing in the hands of different official persons ; I, 
however, obtained permission to see it The 
chief objects, beside the crown and corronation 
regalia of Russia, were six or seven crowns of as 
many kingdoms incorporated into the empire ; 
among others, those of Poland, Astrachan, Kasaa, 
Georgia, and Circassia; there was also the old 
chair or bier, in which the royal madman of Sweden 
was carried at the battle of Pultva, and some relics 
pf Peter the (jyeat 

There are four or five gates intp the Kremlin ; 
one of these is considered to be a sacred one, and 
no man may enter without taking off his hat. 
This has given rise to very ridiculous scenes with 
some of our pountrymen, who did not, or could 
not understand the thing, ^d the soldier who is 
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placed in charge of the post, who always seizes 
the offender, that is the hat, as his perquisite ; but 
I must say, that the complaints of foreigners On 
this head are trivial, as there are four other gates 
through which all who please may enter hats on. 
There is a picture of some saint above the sacred 
gate, which has a pane of glass in front of it, and 
this glass was the only pane which remained 
unbroken in the Kremlin, after the Frendi blew 
up some part of the buildings; of course, the saint 
is supposed to have protected it. A few months 
before I was in Moscow, an Englishman, a Quaker, 
came there, and he had a written permission from 
the emperor to admit him when he listed with his 
hat on. 

Before I left Moscow, the latter end of Sep- 
tember, although the days were fine,* the nights 
were cold, and preparations had commenced for 
the winter; second window sashes were being 
fixed in. This, by the way, would be an admirable 
plan in our own country, when air-tight rooms 
are required for invalids in cold weather, and pre- 
ferable to their being subject to all the discomforts 
of a journey to, and a winter residence, in some 
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parts of southern Europe ; and also during winter 
in houses having the windows exposed to the 
north and east winds. About a pound weight of 
common table salt well dried, is laid on the sill 
between the two sashes to absorbe the moisture, 
incident to a change of temperature. 

The Russians are very fond of warm houses, 
although they seem to care little for the cold out of 
doors, wrapped up in comfortable fur dresses over 
the usual summer habiliments, which are worn 
in the house ; the national costume is more strictly 
adhered to here than in St. Petersburgh. The 
rooms are heated by means of German stoves, 
which are supplied with wood by the servants 
through doors, opening into the passages and 
corridors, without their coming into the room ; all 
the house is thus rendered equally warm. After the 
wood in the stove is about half burned, the flues 
are closed, and the heat is retained for a long 
time; females who seldom go out in winter, by 
remaining in these often over-heated rooms, in 
which no attention is paid to changing the exhausted 
air, soon acquire the appearance of premature old 
age, and ere the season of youth is past have entirely 
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lost its blooni) which they occasionally consider 
necessary to supply by artificial means. 

Before I took leave of Moscow, I had lost 
the society of my friends and companions, the 

Commodore and C , from whom we must part 

for the present : their way lay through St. Peters- 
bnrgh to England, mine through Warsaw to Paris. 
The Commodore took the hat with him : up to 
this I had been ^^ patulse recubans sub tegmine 
iagi ;" that is in English, Uvinff tmder the shade of 
its spreadinff flaps ; he took it with him, and has 
since worn it with honour to himself, and advantage 
to his country in other parts of the globe. 

The climate of Moscow is more rigorous than 
that of Edinburgh, which is in the same latitude ; 
it is, however, after the winter has once set in, 
from the clearness and dryness of the air, much 
more agreeable. Instances of great longevity are 
very common, and altogether it may be considered 
as favourable to health ; nor is it less so to comfort 
from the precautions against cold, which are more 
carefully attended to here than in more temperate 
climates, where the winter is i^orter and less 
severe. 
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As far as I could form an opinion of the Russian 
ekaracter, 1 should say, they are docile and 
cunning, and without being vivacious, courteous 
towards their equals; that they have a great love 
of money,* yet are extravagant and spen thrifts; 
fond of show and oiitentatton, but fonder still of 
gaming and selfish indulgences; capable of sustain- 
ing great hardships and long fastings, yet indolent, 
never taking exercise for pleasure or health, and 
much given to excess both in eating and drinking ; 
devoid of those finer feelings and sentiments, 
which grace some of the nations of southern 
Europe, they are, in a great measure, free from 
their vindictiveness and treachery ; differing both 
from their European neighbours, the Swedes, 
Danes, and Poles, in not having the blunt honesty 
of the first, the quick and decided courage of the 
second, or the chivalry of the last : that their 



• Dum Petriburgi habitabam hie amor se exhibuit. Duo 
adolescentes, hoc morbo laborantes, ut ad rem augendam se soliim 
et non interrupte applicarent (ut olim Origen literarum gratia) 
seipsos emasculaverunt ! 

' '* Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri sacra fames?" 

H 5 
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peculiar talents lye in imitating the inventions of 
others ; and that their chief aim when in office is 
to make all they possibly can of place, by the 
extortion of what, in any other country, would be 
considered bribesy but which in the language of 
Russian diplomacy are called presents. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

DEPARTURE FROM MOSCOW. 

After a sojourn in Moscow of about five weeks 
I thought of my departure. It had been my . 
original intention to have proceeded from Moscow 
to the south-east, taking in my way Asoph and the 
Caucasus, and to have returned, through Turkey 
and Greece, to civilized Europe; but circum- 
stances of a private nature, which I need not 
trouble the reader with, induced me to take the 
route, through Poland and Germany, to France. 

No Russian can leave the country without the 
permission of the government, or rather of the 
Emperor. The permission, when granted, is also 
restricted as to time, and place of residence during 
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absence ; it is almost impossible fox a Russian to 
obtain leave to visit France since the late revolution 
in that country. The Russian nobles cannot even 
marry without the consent of the Emperor. — 
Before even a stranger can leave the dominions of 
the Czar, he must announce in the Gazette his 
intention, for the information of his creditors, on 
three several days. This preliminary over, and 
my passport signed, and considerable fees or 
presents paid for it, I agreed to go as far as 
Warsaw with a Pole, a merchant of that city 
returning from the fair, wlio was introduced to me 

by my friend D . We were to travel post in a 

telega, changing it at each station. The distance 
is about one thousand miles, and the journey took 
up nine days and as many nights, all of which we 
passed in the telega, except a couple of hours at 
Smolensko, and half a day in a village in Poland, 
where my companion had some friends, with whom 
we dined. 

I have since been much amused at the account 
given by that most statistical author, Dr. Granville, 
of the facility he experienced, in travelling* post 
between St. Petersbuigh and Warsaw, and of the 
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excellent regulation of the system ; nothing being- 
necessary, according to him, but the podon^na, or 
order from the post-office for horses, to insure 
instant dispatch. But let Dr. Granville's readers 
remember, that he trayelled with a special ordery 
procured from some one in authority by a friend of 
the Doctor's. A friend, whose name I shall not 
mention, had done the same kindness for me with- 
out my knowledge at the time ; but I must not 
anticipate — ^the reader will find the account in the 
sequel. 

As my t»nvelling companion had made the 
journey two or three times previoudy, I left to 
him all the preparations for our entertainment on 
the road. He had been residing in the house of a 
Russian friend, and it was agreed that I should 
join him there in the evening, and from that 
c<Mnmenee our journey. I was accompanied to the 

house by my friend D ; some matters occupied 

the attention of the Pole, and delayed our 
departure for an hour. The Russian asked us into 
the house, and tea was produced, in the preparalioni 
of which the Russian's wife assisted, and to which, 
to my horror, I found rum had been added ; I was 
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obliged) howerer, in order not to give offence, to 

finish my cup. D ^ to whom I mentioned my 

dislike of rum, turned wag at my expense, and, 
being master of the lang^uage, told the Russian 
that I was very fond of it, but being modest and 
bashful did not like to take any more. This 
roused the hospitality of the Russian and his wife, 
and they forced me to swallow as many cups as. 
possible, notwithstanding my remonstrances. — 

D , for the joke's sake, joined both precept 

and example to their's ; thus was I beset — but, to 
end the story, the Russian got up, and throwing 
his arm around me, and, pushing aside his long 
beard, gave me a kiss. This was more than I 
had any idea of, and, under the influence of 
astonishment, or perhaps the desire of revenge, but 
I cannot now clearly recollect which, I darted 
forward and saluted his wife, notwithstanding she 
was extraordinarily ordinary. 

This was the only time in my life I had ever 
volunteered a kiss under such circumstances ; but I 
protest that my excessive gallantry was the effect 
of the rum, and that I have never drank a drop of 
it since that night. 
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I am sure the reader will agree with me in 
blinking, that after this affair was over we were 
right in setting out as quickly as possible, which 

we did after shaking handsr with D , and in a 

short time I found myself along side the Pole in 
tlie telega, sitting on my portmanteau and carpet 
bag, with a kind of quilt thrown oyer my legs to 
keep off the heavy dew, a long vine-root pipe, 
with a supply of Turkish tobacco, by my side, and 
three horses abreast, pulling the telega on at a 
a good pace, on the grand route for Smolensko. 

Whenever a person travels in Russia with hired 
or post horses, they must be harnessed a-breast ; 
thus you frequently see five or six horses on the 
road harnessed in this manner to large heavy 
carriages, which have a spar festened in front, to 
which the horses are attached. 

The nominal price of post-horses is eight copecks 
per verst for each horse ; of this sum three are 
paid at the post-office in the place from which you 
start, and the remainder is left to be paid to the 
post-master or contractor on the road, for which he 
is bound to give horses. All this reads very well, 
and appears a very cheap mode of travelling, but 
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the fact is it ig too cheap, and hence, after the 
Russian manner, the post-master must have a 
present, else he may, should the travellers be 
civilians or foreigners, detain them terribly on the 
road; and for the amount of this present they are 
at his mercy. I need not describe the impositions 
which all travellers, except Dr. Granville and my* 
self, have been obliged to endure; on this head 
one case will suflSce. The traveller arriving at the 
post-house, which affords no accommodation for a 
halt, produces his podorogina, and demands horses ; 
the postmaster, seeing by it that he is a civilian or 
a foreigner, admits the justice of his claim, but 
says, be has none at home except those reserved for 
the couriers, but, if the traveller will wait, he shall 
have them on their return from a journey. The 
disappointed traveller betraying his anxiety to 
get to the «nd of his journey, the post-master then 
says, '' although I have no horses at home, yet, if 
you will pay an additional sum, I will endeavour to 
procure a set for you from the peasants." Thus 
the traveller is obliged to give double or treble the 
rate marked in the tariff, and then the horses are 
immedmtely produced, altibough there may be no 
house within some miles of the station. 
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On the present occasion we had no difficulty of 
the kind^ — a friend had procured at Moscow, as a 
substitute for the Commodore's cocked hat, (and 
it was not a bad substitute, )^ an order in my name, 
as an officer of the gensd'armerie of Warsaw, 
travelling on the affairs of government, for which 
he paid a present of two or three gnineasw When- 
ever any difficulty occurred, on the production of 
the talismanic order, and a request that the cause 
of detention might be specified on the back of it, 
out came the horses. On one occasion they were 
not very good ones, and actually had been procured 
from the peasantry ; but the bad quality was made 
up for in quantity, and we had four given for the 
price of three, that we might suffer no detention 
on the road. Some persons purchase a courier's 
pod(M*ogina, by which means they get on even 
quicker than we did. 

Once we were set a-going, we got on at a very 
quick rate, but lost much time in changing horses, 
and getting the wheels of the telega greased; 
sometimes our wheels took fire, and we had to stop 
and cool them ; on one occasion part of the stage 
was performed with three, the wooden axle ot the 
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Other having taken fire and burned off. Should 
a horse &I1 or break down on the road, he is turned 
loose, and left to find his way home. 

The horses occasionally had no shoes at all, and 
never any on the hind feet. There were no stones 
covering the roads, which were merely broad paths, 
cleared of wood, running through forests, and for 
miles quite level, and as straight as an arrow. — 
Sometimes there were three of these roads parallel, 
each about twenty or thirty feet broad, and 
separated by a row of trees : one road for couriers 
and troops marching, the second for travelling post, 
and the other for the peasantry and heavy 
carriages. It was rarely, however, we met any 
one on our route. 

I had imagined that forests like those through 
which our road to Warsaw lay, existed only in 
America, and did not expect to find such extensive 
tracts in Europe covered with wood. Sometimes, 
for twenty or thirty miles, we did not see a house 
except the post stations. These stations were 
generally log-houses, and had a few acres of land 
cleared around them ; at some of them when we 
arrived at night, one of the inmates thrust a long 
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piece of wood into the fire and held it in place of 
and like a candle, the light of which served to 
examine our podcNrogina and get out the horses. 

During the entire journey we got only tliree 
break&sts and one dinner, independent of the 
provisions my companion had brought with us. 
We did not fare as during the journey to Nizney- 
Novogorod, when the author was cook and caterer. 

The villi^es and towns destroyed by the French 
on the advance and retreat, were no where to be 
distinguished; for, being built with wood, they 
did not encumber the earth with Uieir debris, and 
left no trace whatever of their site. To these the 
€ity of Smolensko exhibited a striking contrast, 
and the breaches, made in the huge walls built with 
brick, remained in the state in which they had been 
left, after the assault by the French army in the 
advance to Moscow. 

There is nothing on the road to interest the 
traveller leaving Moscow, until he reaches the 
battle field of Borodino ; the country being flat, 
and the aspect of it tame and uninteresting. But 
not so the little village of Borodino, with its 
ruined church, which was situated between the 
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contending armies. The centre and right of the 
Russian army were advantageously posted on the 
steep bank of a little stream called the Koluga — 
having this river in front The ground gradually 
sloped to the left into the plain, flanked by a wood 
and morass. 

It was in this position that the Russians, driven 
before the French army, every where victorious 
over &em, resolved, after the fall of Smolensko, 
to make a stand and give battle to save Moscow, if 
possible. It was necessary for Kutusoff to extend 
his left to the wood and morass, to prevent his line 
being outflanked, and it was on this part of the 
field that the engagement chiefly took place : for 
the strength of his position on the right gave no 
hopes to the French, who were the assailants, of 
being able to make a auceessful attack in that 
quarter. 

In front of the left of the Russian line we find 
the remains of the celebrated redoubt, taken and 
retaken so frequently during the engagement. It 
was in the ditch of this redoubt thlat one entire 
Battalion of the French Gist Regiment rested 
where they fell. Bonaparte, in passing the tro<^s 
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in review order the next day, asked the Cololiel of 
the Raiment, where his diird battalion was, and 
he. received for answer, " In the redoubt." 

It was into this redoubt that Murat charged with 
his pavalry, passing over the ditch filled with the 
slaughtered assailants. 

Often did the French endeavour to turn the leift 
flank, but the wood was filled with the population 
of Moscow, armed with hatchets and pitchforks, 
and the success of the French on this point was 
only partial, when night put a stop to the battle : 
under the cover of which Kutusoff retreated, and 
did not halt until his army had defiled through 
the gates of Moscow, leaving the city quite 
defenceless. 

The French advanced over the field of battle, 
leaving it covered with nearly seventy thousand 
dead, the killed of both armies. — Such are Ae 
glories or the horrors of war. How few of diose 
who fell knew for what they were about to shed 
their blood! 

Subsequent to the battle of Dorc^obutz, which 
was fought after the retreat commenced, a singular 
occurrence took place, which I believe is without 
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parallel in the annals of war — the contending 
armies turned their backs on each other — both 
being ignorant of the movements and intentions of 
their antagonists. In fact, Kutusoff acted with 
extreme caution throughout t\e whole campaign. 

After passing Dorogobutz, the sides of the road 
became more thickly dotted, as far as Grodno, with 
the broad mounds which cover the remains of men 
and horses of both armies, all distinctions levelled 
in the dust, the common grave of friend and foe ; 
and also with the crumbling remains of the hasty 
redoubts, thrown up to protect the cold and com- 
fortless bivouacs of the invaders. At Grodno 
they took a more northerly direction, and fell back 
on the fortified towns of Prussia, whose king had 
not as yet declared against them ; and out of three 
hundred thousand men of the army of Invasion, 
scarcely twenty-four thousand reached the unwel- 
come asylums afforded by that country. 

The return of the French from Moscow is not 
to be considered as the retreat of a beaten army, 
but rather as the flight of a crowd of disbanded 
soldiers. Until the snow set in the French were 
every where victorious : then, indeed, reduced to a 
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helpless condition, without rations or comforts of 
any kind, many died of hunger, few were able to 
carry arms, and they became an easy prey to a few 
Kosacks, drawing their supplies from a friendly 
country in the rear. 

When I saw the Kosacks in Russia in the 
year 1819, with the exception of the regiment 
attached to the Imperial Guard, who were a fine 
looking body of men and horses, they had the 
same military appearance that the hackney coach- 
men of London, mounted on their own horses, 
might be supposed to attain after a few week's drill. 
But from having been opposed to men situated 
as the French were in the retreat, they have 
acquired a celebrity they by no means merit, and 
their exploits a rank in the annals of military 
achierements, to which they would not have been 
under any other circumstances entitled. 

It is in this retreat we have presented to us the 
interesting and gallant example set by Eugene 
Beauharnais and other French officers of high 
rank, who, taking muskets out of the hands of the 
paralyzed and half frozen soldiers, marched at their 
head : an example which, as &r as I am aware, 
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was never set in our own army, and I hope never 
trill, because the iron heart of a British soldier 
does not require it* 

I will mention two names, which are entitled to 
a place in the same page with that of the gallant 
Beauhamais, and not the less so because this 
distinction is not claimed for them on account of 
their discharge of that particular line of duty, 
which leads to what the soldier is taught to consider 
so honourable — ^the post of danger in the field of 
battle. One is that of the late Colonel Hill, 
commanding his regiment, the ^' Gallant Half* 
hundred," when last stationed in the West Indies, 
who volunteered to attend the sick in hospital, 
when the nurses and orderlies had died so fast as 
to cause a panic, and prevent the men from volun- 
teering for that duty. It is painful to be obliged 
to add, that the Colonel fell a victim to his 
heroism. 

The ot^er is that of Colonel Fearon. On the 
passage to Calcutta with one wing of his regiment, 
the3P\ the Kent, the ship in which they were 
embarked, took fire in the Bay of Biscay during a 
gale; and just at the moment when all .hope had 
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vanished, a small ship hove in sight, the near 
approach of which was prevented by the violence 
of the waves. The boats of the Kent were not 
sufficient to transport the crew and the soldiers, 
with their wives and children, (upwards of five 
hundred in the entire,) except by making repeated 
trips; in the mean time leaving those who 
remained in the ship exposed to the risk of an 
explosion, as soon as the fire in the hold should 
reach that part of the ship containing the gun- 
powder. The Adjutant came to the Colonel for 
orders relative to the removal of the troops, and 
received the following, "fe^ it be in funeral order^^ 
that is, the juniors first. Fortunately all were 
removed except a few, who preferred taking their 
chance in the ship, rather than in the boats, and 
some of these were afterwards picked up by another 
vessel, the crew of which were attracted to the 
ivreck by the explosion. 

To the coolness and courage of the Colonel the 
safety of so many lives must in a gpreat degree be 
imputed, for had he acted otherwise the majority 
would have been left behind, or perhaps all lost in 
the too heavily ladened boats. What a striking 
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contrast does this picture present to the insubor- 
dination and consequent disasters which occurred 
on the raft subsequent to the shipwreck of the 
French frigate Medusa. 

On arriving at the last village on the Polish 
frontier, our passports were examined and our 
baggage searched, nominally to see if we were 
taking any Russian money out of the country, as 
not even the paper money is allowed to be 
exported — ^but the real object of the custom-house 
officers was to get a present. 
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DUCHY OF VARSOVIE. 



On entering Poland, almost the entire population 
seemed to be Jews, and a striking change took 
place in the appearance of the people. The 
females, like the Jewesses in every part of the 
world, were well looking, had fine dark eyes, and 
were richly dressed. The men of Israel looked 
like journeymen tailors, "made by Nature's 
journeymen," and crowded about our telega, 
bowing and scraping to me, whom they took for a 
Russian officer. 

The Polish and German Jews, particularly the 
former, exhibit in their outward appearance the 
fulfilment of the malediction pronounced upon 
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their race — " a wonder^ a proverb, a by-ward amxmg 
aU nations,^* Here, as well as in every other part 
of the world where these people are found, they 
show a most decided distaste to habits of industry 
in every thing, except money changing and buying 
and selling goods. Until I saw them here, my 
ideas of them were formed from reading sacred 
history, and I thought the modern Jews an injured 
race from the reception they met with in most 
oountries. The treatment they have experienced 
has debased them — and bejng thus debased, their 
condition has seemed to warrant the treatment. 
So it is with the modem Greeks and sotae others, 
and it is as unjust to expect honourable feelings 
and actions from men so situated, as it would be 
unreasonable to look for clear and logical reasoning 
in the arguments of an unlettered peasant. 

On our arrival in the Duchy of Varsovie, the 
vice-regal kingdom of Constantino, it was no 
longer necessary for us to exhibit the Moscow 
podorogina, as the price of posting was increased 
to a fair rate, and no difficulty experienced in 
getting horses. The post-boys were dressed in a 
kind of uniform, like those of Germany and 
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France, and played their bugles tolerably well^ the 
stirring nates echoing through the woods, inter- 
ruptiag their stillness at midnight^ roused the 
sleeping post-master when we came within ear 
shot of the next station, who, by the air which was 
played, knew the number of horses and description 
of vehicle required, which we found turned out 
and ready for us on our arrival. 

The numerous and plain wooden crosses elevated 
along the road side formed very striking and 
picturesque objects; the shaft, a simple square 
beam, was from thirty to fifty feet high, and t^e 
effect of it was not disagreeable to the eye, like 
the miserable exhibitions of superstition, which are 
seen in France, Flanders, Italy, Spain, and Catholic 
Gennaoy and Switzerland. 

I by no means assume the ri^t of entering 
any man's house or his temple to insult his religion, 
but really consider the cari^tures, which are here 
alluded to, call for the reprobation of every man 
of taste or proper feeling, whatever his religion 
may be ; when he cannot travel on the high- 
way without having these disgusting ha rleq uin 
exhibitions forced on his observation. 
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That the subject of the crucifixion, under the 
pencil of a Raphael, or the chissel of a Bonarroti, 
might excite emotions of piety, and raise devotion 
in the breasts of some persons, I am willing to 
admit; but that the same subject, in the hands of 
an artist, whose talents and acquirements do not 
entitle him to soar above sign painting, or of a 
sculptor scarcely competent to carve the figure 
head for a coal-brig, can promote either the one 
or the other, I cannot understand.^ 

These miserable objects of all sizes, from a 
puppit to that of full life, exposed offensively to 
public view on the road sides and streets, in the 
countries which I have mentioned, grinning, 
bleeding, scourged and tortured, with the accom- 
panying crown of thorns, pincers, hammers, nails 
and sponges, are disgraceful to civilized Europe, 
and had no parallel in heathen Rome, where Jupiter 
was never thus caricatured. 

On the borders of Russia and Poland there is a 
sect of the Church of Rome, called Greco- Romano; 
that is, they profess the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, but like the Greek church u§e the 
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Slavonian or Russian language (I forget whicli) 
instead of Latin in their service. 

The Russian, Polish, and Hungarian languages 
are dialects of the Slavonian, which latter the 
Russians use in their church service. The Poles 
have adopted the alphabet of Rome as well as its 
religion. 

In the Polish language the name of the country 
means ^^ land; when cleared of wood it appeared 
a barren and light sandy soil. I confess I do not 
think the country worthy the sacrifice of so many 
of its sons, who have since my visit bit its dust, 
and died in the late gallant, though ineffectual 
struggle for independence, or now weep in Siberia 
over the afflictions of the land which gave them 
birth. 

The problem of nationality is not easily solved, 
yet a great deal may be said on the subject At 
public entertainments, it is usual to combine, as 
one toast, the name of an individual and a sentiment 
which may do him honour in the association. 
With such a toast we have generally a speech in 
compliment of the one, and elucidation of the 
other ; let this example be my excuse for a short 
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digression, in speaking of other countries, (which 
are not described in these Sketches), in connexion 
with Poland and Nationality. 

That it is not the fertility of the soil, or the 
mildness of the climate, which creates a love of 
country, may be proved in the case of the fishified 
and frozen inhabitants of the regions in the 
neighbourhood of the Arctic Circle, amongst whom 
so strong was the love of country, that early 
navigators could not persuade a single specimen 
of the inhabitants to leave it, although the soil 
was so scanty as not in death to afford them a 
grave. The navigators did not experience the 
same difficulty from the natives of the more highly 
favoured islands of the Pacific Ocean, nearer the 
Equator. 

Nor does it depend on the picturesque beauty 
of the land: for although we find a love of country, 
sometimes during absence amounting to a disease, 
(and which physicians have classed as such) amongst 
the inhabitants of the alpine regions of central 
Europe, who, although civilization and education 
may have taught them to better their condition by 
migration, all sigh to return to the beloved 
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country,* yet in Holland, where we see a perpetual 
war of existence carried on between earth and 
water, we find die Dutch fond of their country, 
and astonished that any stranger should marvel at 
their attachment : and on the other hand, we find 
the inhabitants of Caledonia, born in highlands, 
in a picturesque and romantic country, having 
migrated, seldom return. 

As to the Englishman (I now speak of the 
native of the southern division of the larger 
island), he may be described as havinffy and yet 
not having a national character in the love of his 
country. Although his own possesses advantages 
in almost every point of view over all others, yet 
when in a foreign land he has less wish to return, 
and sooner forgets his country, than either his 
Irish or Scotch fellow-subjects; no love of country 
induces him to forego a voluntary exile, or what is 
called absenteeism, and the lavish expenditure of 



* So strong was this feeling, that Bonaparte found it necessary 
to forbid certain national tunes being played by the musicians of 
the army, lest they should kindle recollections of home amongst 
the Swiss soldiers, and cause them to suffer from the disease above 
mentioned, 
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his wealth in the land of strangers (who dislike 
him, and Whom he despises), that he may live and 
end his days at home. And although, were he 
in England, in case of foreign invasion, he would 
shed the last drop of his blood in her defence, 
whether his property was, or was not at stake, and 
light with that mixture of coolness and bravery, 
which in all wars has distinguished him from the 
people of all other nations, and given him the 
advantage over them, yet were he absent, and 
had no personal stake at issue, he would not fly to 
her aid, like the Irishman or the Caledonian. 

The Englishman is like an antique medal, as 
Yorick demonstrated to the French Courtier, 
which has just received that degree of polish, 
necessary to exhibit the nature of the metal, yet 
not sufficient to destroy the relief. 

As to the French nation they are altogether 
devoid of love of country ; they have nationality, 
it is true, but that nationality is mere vanity, it is 
the love of self. 

Of the Russians I take no account at all, they 
are either slaves or slave owners, and how can 
slaves love their country, for they cannot be 
said to have any. 
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But as the Irish and Scotch have been brought 
into the field of discussioh, we must have a word 
or two respecting them before the subject be 
dismissed. The Irishman, when floating over the 
waters, where chance, impuke, or destiny may lead 
him, will, to use the words of his bard, who has 
given in song the poetry of Irish character and 
feelings, think of his " own loved island of sorrow ;" 
he will dream of his home, as the vessel which 
carries him away from it for ever ploughs the waves ; 
and, as from the ship's side he gazes on the sun 
setting behind the land in the distance, drop an 
unseen tear, ^^ albeit unused to the melting mood," 
yet has neither wish nor intention ever to return.* 

I admit that this feeling in the breast of nn 
Irishman towards his country is in some measure 
to be imputed to that half union which has taken 
place between England and Ireland — for hal 
measures seldom succeed. When the Irish were 
kept in subjection, and treated altogether as a 
conquered people, they were, comparatively 
speaking, quiet, but that state of things could not 

♦ See note No. I, at the end of the volume. 
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long conlinuc ; an4 the policy, but not the interest, 
of £ngland, stiU tends to keep open the wounds 
necessarily inflicted by conquest, by forcing the 
conquered to support and pay for the religion of 
the conquerors, in addition to their own. Sound 
policy^ or common sense, can never be brought to 
support the position, that a roan should be obliged 
to pay for two religions, nor does the interest of 
true religjion require the enforcement of such a 
measure. 

But to th« point ; as respects Ireland, nothing 
9hort of the policy of the ancient Romans will 
succeed. They were wise in their generation, so 
are the Russians; both have endeavoured to 
incorporate their conquests with their own country. 
But England has not pursued the same plan ; and 
the want of parallel in the case of Russia versus 
Poland, and England versus Ireland, may be 
shewn by the addition of the syllable dis; that is, 
Russia takes every thing from Poland, and brings 
that country down to an equality with herself, and 
she freely gives Poland, in return for what she 
takes from her, an equal participation in all her 
ifis-advantages : that is fair play at least But the 
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policy of England towards Ireland has not been to 
bring up the country to a level with herself, and 
share with her all her advantages ; as she has done 
with Scotland, in allowing her to support her own 
religion, for which reason we hear nothing of a 
desire to repeal the union of 1707. 

Away with ali idea of repeal in Ireland/ — on 
the contrary, let the union be perfect and England 
will not be agitated with the question of repeal. — 
Neither country is sufficiently strong to exist as an 
independent nation. A marriage has been cele- 
brated between them, let neither party give the 
other cause for wishing for a divorce which cannot 
take place.* 

I shall not dwell on the subject of the absentee- 
ism of the Irish nobles, which is stated as one of 
the causes of the calamities which that country 
suffers, but conclude these political remarks with 
stating one of the causes of this absenteeism. In 
the Irish capital there is a court, which was left at 
the period of the union, in 1800, in order to 
prevent absenteeism — it has however quite a 

* See note No, 2, at the end of the volume. 
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contrary effect. A respectable English nobleman 
of high rank, perhaps of large income, is taken 
from private life, and sent thither as King^s 
lieutenant, and the moment he lands he becomes a 
little King of little Britain. His court, with few 
exceptions, .is just the thing for such a monarch, 
and is composed of persons who would never think 
of shewing, or being received at St. James's. The 
Irish are too much alive to ridicule not to see the 
absurdity of this, and a laugh is fatal in Ireland. 
Those noblemen, who from private friendship 
towards the viceroy, or the necessity of supporting 
the ministry of the day, would feel themselves 
obliged, if within the circle of its influence, to 
make part of this, which they consider to be a tag- 
rag court, keep out of the way and avoid it 
altogether. Indeed a late head of the established 
church in Ireland never would appear at court in 
Dublin, except when held by George the Fourth, 
in person. In short, we have not two suns, nor 
can we well have two Kings, except at Brentford, 
or two courts — aut C<Bsar, aut nulltis — St. James's 
or nothing. 

But, waving the question of its being a Scylla 
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to the residence of the nobility and gentry in 
Ireland, I cannot see what advantage this court is 
to the plebeians of Dublin ; it induces respectable 
shopkeepers and others* to soar above their sphere^ 
dressed in feathers, trains, and lappets, bags, 
swords, and ruffles, acting the parts of fine ladies 
and gentlemen, for which neither nature, nor the 
blind goddess, ever intended them, strutting their 
hour in St. Patrick's Hall, allured from industrious, 
useful, and necessary pursuits at home, for the 
honor of rubbing sleeves with the scanty sprinkling 
of fashion which may be scattered over the crowd 
at the castle, and see their names in the lists of 
fashionables, in the newspapers of the following 
morning. The Irisli are said to be deficient in 
steadiness of purpose, but really to suppose any 
persons, however steady, placed within the influence 
of such a Charybdis, and not drawn within its 
vortex, would be unreasonable. 

Steam navigation and railroads have brought 
Ireland nearer London than Scotland is. Why 



* See note No. 3, at the end of the volume. 
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cannot the affairs of the one be mans^ed in the 
home department, as well as the other; but the 
consideration of this subject would perhaps lead me 
too&r. 

But, however Irishmen may feel towards the 
soil, generous and warm-hearted as they are, they 
have none of that feeling of mutual encouragement 
and support, which is of such advantage and credit 
to Scotchmen, in all parts of the world ; a short 
anecdote will convey my meanings The barrack- 
mastership at Gibraltar became vacant, and there 
was much speculation as to whose share the 
appointment would fall : an officer of the garrison, 
in order to hoax his brother-officers of a Scotch 
regiment, circulated the report of the success of a 
Mr. Donald Macpherson, or some person bearing 
a name equally euphonious, over the locality of 
whose birth-place no shadow of doubt could be 
cast. ^^ Donald Macpherson," said one of the 
Scotchmen, ^' I dinna ken him, but the appointment 
must be a very proper one, for there never was a 
bad man of his name." 

The late Sir Walter Scott, from the very com- 
mencement of his race of fame, was brought forward 
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and cheered on by his own countrymen. In 
Ireland the case was different with the precocious 
Roscius, Miss O'Neill, and the bard of Erin 
already alluded to ; but the apotheosis of genius, 
seldom takes place in that country during life. 
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WARSAW. 



After nine days' travelling, and fasting occa- 
sionally, tired and hungry enough, we entered 
the gates of Warsaw, through the suburb of Praga. 
After depositing my baggage in the house of my 
companion, and whilst dinner was preparing, I 
set out in search of a warm bath, which I would 
strongly recommend to all travellers at the end of 
a long journey : on coming out of it and getting 
dinner, I felt equal to undertake the same journey 
over again. I had been more tired the third and 
fourth day of the journey than afterwards, when 
become accustomed to sleep in the telega. 
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The appearance of the city, as well as of the 
country, disappointed me. The heroic deeds of 
the brave Kosciusko and his gallant band, in their 
defence against the ferocious Suvorroff, had shed 
a lustre around them, and perhaps also the almost 
classical pen of Miss Porter, in her Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, had invested both with an air of romance, 
that made a visit one of more than common interest; 
but the city had been too often pillaged by the 
Russians to present many objects of art worthy 
the observations of a visiter, and the few which 
were then there, consisting of some valuable MSS. 
and a collection of medals, have since been added 
to the plunder previously taken to St Petersburgh. 

In appearance the city, with the exception of 
the river, resembled the old confined parts of 
Brussels, and there was only one square, and that 
of no great dimensions : it is named in honour of 
Marshal Saxe. 

The principal part of the city is situated on the 
left bank of the Vistula, over which, connecting it 
with Praga, there was a pontoon bridge. The banks 
of the river on the Warsaw side are steep, and the 
city naturally strong in that quarter. On the 
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opposite side^ whicli li^s low, were formerly the 
pleasure gardens and caasinos of the Varsovians, 
all destroyed by the French^ to enable them to 
construct ramparts to defend the city after the 
retreat from Moscow, and before they had deter- 
mined to abandon it and £Edl back 09 Prussia. 

It was on this spot that many of the deadly 
contests took place in the late struggle ; and the 
Russians could not take Warsaw, defended by a 
handful of men, until they had passed the river in 
great force at some distance from the city, and 
made the attack on the west, where it had scarcely 
any defences except the breasts of its defenders ; 
a mere handful of brave men struggling against the 
whole force of Russia — alas, unsuccessfully ! The 
Russian now stands with his foot on the neck of 
the poor expatriated Pole. I cannot write with any 
degree of calmness of the sufferings of this afflicted 
country, after every expedient is exhausted to 
crush them by confiscation, slaughter, imprisonment 
and exile, even their very language is attempted 
to be annihilated, and a new insult has lately been 
offered to them by the erection in the streets of 
Warsaw of a statue to Alexander, who is described 
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fai the insmpttoiA on it, lis die ^^ Coftqueror smd 
Benefector of Poland."* 

A war, or more propierly speaking, & cmsude 
for prindple, or to support a theory, such as we 
entered into with France in 1793, is not to be 
justified either in point of expediency or abstract 
right But are we to suffer a barbarous power to 
ino'ease an empire, already nearly equal in popu^ 
lation to, and surpassing in extent of territory, all 
civilized Europe, by establishing a line from the 
Sound to the Dardanelles, for that has been the 
darling project of the despot and his ancestors for 
/years, and from which it might be ready at any 
time to inundate western Europe with its Vandals ; 
or on the side of Asia attempt to wrest out of our 
hands the brightest jewel in the crown of Eng^ 
land? All this might have been prevented by the 
erection of Poland into an independent nation, thus 
forming a barrier to the farther extension of the 
Russian empire on that side. Did we not fly to 



^ Since the abo^e was written, ao Egyptian order has been 
issued by the Russian Pharaoh, for every Polish youth to be taken 
from his famOy (exeepl one son in each) and earned into Russia. 
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the assistance of every nation which called for our 
aid against the all-grasping power of Napoleon ? 
and are we to turn a deaf ear only to the cry 
of Poland, when it is equally our interest to give 
assistance ? 

I hope the day of redemption for the captive 
Pole is at hand. Poland looked to England and 
France in the late struggle, having claims on the 
interest of the one, and on the honour and gratitude 
of the other, and from the people of both countries 
met with a generous sympathy. But the French 
government has always betrayed her. Bonaparte 
promised her independence, filled his army with 
her brave sons, and then broke his promise. The 
Government of the Barricades, the instant it is 
seated on the throne, proclaims in self-defence a 
universal crusade against despotism, ^^ France will 
not permit any nation to enslave another^ which may 
toish to be free,** was the language, on the faith 
of which Poland and the centre of Italy rose and 
shook off the yoke of despotism. But Austria 
soon extinguished liberty in the one, and Russia 
in the other ; and when Sebastiani, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was reminded in the 
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Chamber of Deputies, by Lafayette, of the above 
declaration, he said, ** nor did the government of 
France permit it— for it has been done without our 
permission or authority,^' 

The Bonapartean Eagle, once the ensign of 
France, and the terror of some of her enemies, 
more ready to swoop than to screech, has actually 
degenerated info a Louis-Philippian cock. When 
I first saw this bird on the tri-colored banners of 
France, and heard its challenge, I thought it was, 
of gallant bearing, high caste and noble parentage 
— but it appears, from the explanation of 
Sebastiani, that it is an ignoble bird, of the 
domestic species, whose chief merit consists in its 
clarion notes — Vox etpreteria nihiL* 

By such diplomacy did France purchase for her 
new King, the tardy acknowledgment of Russia, 



* The French seem to have a peculiar talent in selecting 
emblems; at the revolution of 1793, the Lombardy-poplar, which 
shoots up rapidly, promises extremely well for a short time, but 
soon becomes a mere pole, affording no shelter, decaying first at 
the head, and when cut down, good for no purpose whatever — ^was 
the selection made for the Tree of Liberty — now they have chosen 
the cock, in place of the lilly of the discarded branch of the 
Bourbons. 
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and maintain peace with Austria. Poland is not, 
Italy is not free : but the French funds have not 
fallen. We leave for French patriots to decide 
whether the younger or the elder, the favoured or 
the cashiered branch of the Bourbons, is better 
calculated to promote the welfare, independence, 
and respectability of their nation. 

The grand Duke Constantine, the viceroy of 
Poland, and brother of the emperor, was very fond 
of military matters, and attended almost daily the 
parade in the Place de Saxe ; he was always on 
foot. At the parade one day, I saw him review 
two splendid regiments of Polish light infantry, 
then lately returned from the army of occupation 
in France ; they were very well appointed, and 
marched past with a light quick-step, like the 
Tyrolese yagers, from whom they had probably 
copied it. I admired it very much; not so the 
grand Duke, who, before the crowd of Russian 
and Polish officers, and some in the Prussian 
uniform, by whom he was surrounded, stepped out 
and marched up and down the parade, caricaturing 
the step of the men, in a most unviceregal manner. 
All the officers, except the Russians, turned sway 
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to conceal their laughter ; at last he succeeded in 
making them march with that artificial strut which 
is part of the Russian driU, copied from the 
Prussian guard of Frederick the Great. 

In figure the grand Duke put me much in mind 
of the pictures and statues of Napoleon, but he had 
not his fine interesting countenance ; he was very 
plainly dressed, in dark green uniform ; his coat, 
though well brushed, was thread-bare, and appeared 
to be the worst on the parade. He was detested 
and despised by the Poles, as indeed any Russian 
would have been ip the same situation; when 
speaking to me of him, the expression was ^^ II est 
bete," and I believe he supported the character. 

The streets of Warsaw had a very military and 
gay appearance; all the officers of the Polish 
army on leave of absence, as well as those com- 
posing the large garrison in the city, were .obliged 
to appear in uniform, and, contrary to the practice 
in Russia, pedestrianism in the streets was 
fashionable. The Polish officers put me in mind 
of our own fellows, and had a more English 
look than those of any other nation I have 

K 
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seen ; they appeared to be, what I believe they 
were, — ^g^entlemen. 

There is a striking contrast between the Pdish 
and Russian females^ the former being very pretty. 
Their beauty is not of an intellectual nature, the 
expression is that of simple beauty, but they have 
not much of that animation which distinguishes 
our Own lovely countrywomen, alid tJiey have not 
the dark eyes of the females of Italy or Spain ; 
yet, nevertheless, they have good complexions) and 
are well-looking. 

My stay in Warsaw was very short I was 
anxious to reach Paris, and being alone, rather 
than travel post, took a place in the diligence for 
Breslau, on the way to Dresden. On leaving 
Warsaw, one of those tormenting mistakes incident 
to continental travellers occurred with respect to 
my passports, which had not been signed by some 
official — I was obliged to leave the diligence and 
my baggage, and after gettng the signature^ hire 
a telega, which fortunately enabled me to come 
up with the diligence, after it had proceeded about 
twenty miles on the road to Breslau. Altogether 
my passport since leaving England had cost me 
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presents included, nearly twenty pounds. It is 
true I had on it a fine impression of the imperial 
arms, an eagle with two necks, in red wax, nearly 
two inches in diameter, which I intended to place 
in my museum, had it not excited the envy or 
hatred of the clerks in the passport office in Paris, 
who returned it to me wantonly de&ced. 

From large towns in Germany and Switzerland 
it is generally the custom to start commodious and 
respectable diligences, which, being frequently 
changed on the road, gradually become worse and 
worse, as the traveller proceeds on his journey, and 
sometimes, as was the case on this occasion, the 
coach degenerates into a cart, without cover or 
springs. 

We soon experienced a change in respect to 
refreshments on the road, which travellers may look 
in vain for in Russia. The first night we were in 
Germany we halted for about an hour, at midnight, 
at an inn, and were shown into a very large room, 
like a granary, on the floor of which a number of 
persons of both sexes, apparently travellers like 
ourselves, were sleeping on straw, and others 
drinking good coffee and schnapps,^ which were 
retailed at a large table. 
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The German diligences go very slowly, and are 
altogether the worst I have met with in any 
country. Some of the rooms in the little inns, in 
this part of the country, were so full of tobacco- 
smoke as not to admit of any thing being visible, 
except the light of the lamp, glimmering like a 
star of the least magnitude. 

In Breslau, the capital of Silesia, which now 
forms part of the King of Prussia's dominions, the 
entire male population seemed to be either soldiers 
or Jews, as all the landwehr or militia, even when 
not embodied, wore military foraging-caps, with 
their bourgeois habits, and, altogether, had a very 
martial appearance. No state in Europe can raise 
as large an army in so short a period as Prussia, as 
nearly the entire population serve in this local 
militia, which is called out once a year. 

There were very few of the soldiers who had not 
medals or crosses, many of them made of copper. 
In respect to medals and military decorations, both 
the Russian and Prussian governments are more 
liberal than ours. 

The old pictures of the doctors of the reformed 
church were the only marks of distinction between 
the edifices appropriated to the Protestant and 
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Catholic worship in this part of Germany, as the 
crucifix and candlesticks were to be seen on the 
altars in both, and in some places the same building, 
at different periods of the day, served for the 
worship of both communions. 

The Church music in Germany is very fine. — 
It is no uncommon thing, in large towns, to see 
eighty or a hundred musicians in the orchestra ; 
the military music is also beyond praise. I was 
particularly pleased with the frequent use of the 
small drum, and also with the mode in which the 
great drum was beat, as an accompaniment merely, 
and not to crack our ears^ and cover the false notes 
of the other instruments^ as too often practised in 
the bands of some English regiments. 

After resting a couple of nights at Breslau, I 
set out for Dresden. 



CHAP. XVI. 



8AXOKY. 



Dresden is in some respects one of the handsomest 
and most cheerful towns I have seen ; not that in 
point of architecture its claims can compete vnth. 
St Petersburgh: the style of building is more 
antique and picturesque, and in this latter respect 
harmonises with its locality. Perhaps, I admired it 
the more as I had lately been accustomed to 
scenery of the tamest description. 

There is an amphi-theatre, having an area of 
about one German, which is four English miles, 
nearly surrounded by well planted hills, through 
the centre of which the broad Elbe flows ; on each 
side of this noble river, connected by a handsome 
bridge, tiiie city is built Until very lately it 
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was surrounded by a ditch and outworks of 
preat strength, and was successfully defended 
by Bonaparte against the allied forces under 
Schwartzenburgh in 181S, at which assault Moreau 
was mortally wounded by a cannon shot, from ope 
of the advanced redoubts, which carried off both his 
legiB. A plain monument, a square pedestal or 
plinth of red granite, supporting some Roman 
military trophies in bronze, has been raised on the 
spot where Moreau stood, when he received the 
wound* 

Tlbe monument informs us, that Here Moreau 
the hero fell by the side of Alexander. ^^ Moreau 
der held hier fell an der seite Alexanders." As 
however we have in history an Alexander the 
Great of Macedon, and another the copper-smith 
of Ephesus, as well as the Tzar of Russia, should 
this monument be suffered to descend to remote 
ages like the obelisks of the Pharaohs, future 
antiquarians may be at some loss to discover (when 
the onslaught of Dresden shall have been forgotten), 
which of these heroes sought an immortality for 
the name in connexion with the hero of Hohen- 
linden. 
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I cannot omit making mention of the silly 
hostility and bad taste of the French, evinced 
towards this monument. It is true the flag of 
France did not grace his bier, or wave over 
his grave, for Moreau died in arms against his 
country ; yet the monument ought to be considered 
as a page of history, and as his countrymen 
cannot blot out his name from the one, there is no 
advantage to be gained by defacing it from the 
other. Monuments ought to be respected wherever, 
or by whomsoever erected; nor are the nations, 
who may by conquest or otherwise become 
possessed of them, accountable for their moral, 
(if I may so speak), any more than individuals 
are for the opinions contained in the books, which 
may fill the shelves of their libraries. 

The ditch and ramparts have given way to a 
very agreeable promenade round the city, into 
which the King of Saxony has transformed them 
wisely thinking that as a fortification the lines 
we^e too extensive for the reduced state of his 
kingdom, after the partition and settlement of 
Germany by the treaty of Vienna, which deprived 
liim of half of his dominions, which was given to 
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Prussia. To prevent in any future war the 
occupation of the city as a fortress by other states, 
and thus expose it to the horrors of a siege, he 
demolished the fortifications altogether. 

The treatment which Saxony received at the 
congress of Vienna may not be known to the 
generality of my readers, and it is worthy of notice : 
Saxony had been in alliance with Bonaparte up 
to the battle of Leipsig, in which engagement 
the Saxons mustered twenty-four thousand men, 
forming the centre of Napoleon's line ; during the 
battle they came over to the allies, which caused 
to the French the loss of the battle, and the so 
called freedom of Germany. But, notwithstanding 
this, the congress of Vienna took from Saxony, 
besides the Duchy of Varsovie, half of its territories 
in Germany. 

It was about this time that the King of Prussia, 
told his subjects, to induce them to submit 
patiently to the drains of men and money, which 
were requisite to carry on the contest against ^he 
French, that he would give them a constitution. 
After Bonaparte was in St. Helena, the king was 
reminded of this promise, " So I will," said the 
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royal promiser, <^ but not yet a while :'^ nor has 
he fulfilled his promise to the present day. 

There is a noble gallery of paintings at Dresden: 
it is built on a different plan from any other I 
have seen ; the building is square, with a court 
in the centre, round which, on the first floor, runs 
the gallery, and under it is the museum. 

Dresden is the capital of Germany, in respect 
to fashion, language, manners, and every thing 
except political power. The king and royal 
family are members of the Church of Rome, and 
the people are, for the most part, Protestants. 

In many of the Catholic churches in Germany, 
and, if I recollect right, here also, there were 
skeletons reposing in glass cases on cushions, 
covered with velvet, and fringed with gold lace, 
some of them wearing crowns and rings: if the 
bones of our ancestors be denied a grave, they 
would be better placed in anatomical museums to 
promote the cause of science, than exposed to view 
in such public situations, to shock the weak and 
make the vulgar stare. I know it will be replied, 
that they are relics ; if they be so, they are the 
relics of the superstition of a barbarous age, and 
as such their proper place is in the museum. 
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During my short stay in Dresden the present 
king, then erown prince, was married to a princess 
of the house of Hi^Nsburgh, and they made a 
public entry into the city under a royal salute, 
streets lined with soldiers, drums beating, colours 
flying ; the bride and bridegroom were in an open 
carriage, looking just as a prince and princess 
might be expected to do in such a situation. 

The Saxon regular troops looked very well and 
soldier-like. Some of the city or national guard 
were so fat as not to admit of their line being dres- 
sed, and as the morning was showery many of them 
carried umbrellas in addition to their muskets. 
Could they have attached the umbrageous part of 
the umbrella to the barrel of each firelock by way 
of shaft, it would have been equally warlike and 
less cumbersome. Might it not be a good plan to 
equip citizen soldiers after this fashion, to enable 
them to resist cavahry, as no horse will face the 
unftirling of an umbrella. 

Next evening the town was illuminated, which 
as is generally the case on the Continent, was a 
poor piece of business ; the lights being confined 
to the public buildings, and these are seldom well 
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lighted : but not so tke fire-works, the most 
splendid I have ever seen, except those from the 
castle of St. Angelo, at Rome. On the present 
occasion a raft had been constructed on the Elbe, 
facing the tea-gardens, a little way above the town; 
and on this raft the display was made. I was 
fortunate in being placed near a picket of Saxon 
soldiers, who sang some beautiful national airs, and 
thereby unexpectedly encreased the pleasures of 
the evening. 

Visiting the market one morning I saw fish 
from the Elbe, particularly trout, brought alive in 
tubs, and transferred from their native element 
into the scale as required. 

At the Theatre I unfortunately sat beside a 
Prussian Jew — his story was singular. He had 
been at Moscow on the declaration of war by 
France, and was sent with the French prisoners to 
Siberia on the advance of Napoleon. On the short 
peace of 1814 he was liberated, and was near- 
Moscow, on his way home, when the escape of 
Bonaparte from Elba caused him to be sent back 
again, as he was supposed to be a French subject : 
he was however released after the battle of Waterloo. 
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This fellow persuaded me to post with him to 
Leipsig, and to suffer him to disburse on the 
journey, which he did at my cost, making me 
pay well for the pleasure of his company, as I 
subsequently found out 

It was fair time at Leipsig when we reached it : 
but the sight was not so interesting as that of 
Nizney- Novgorod ; as here all the merchandize 
was in the stores, and not exposed to sale on view. 
There was, of course, a great influx of strangers, 
and the town had a busy appearance during the 
fair, which lasts about three weeks. 

One day a gentleman, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, brought me to dine at a club, the 
name of which I forget : at dinner I sat opposite 
to a prince of Courland, a very gentlemanly 
looking personage; but to my astonishment he 
commenced the refined operation of picking his 
teeth with his fork after dinner. I had never been 
a witness to this custom before, though I have 
frequently since then observed it practised by the 
most polite nation in the world, I should say more 
about it if we were not proiiiised a work on France 
from the facetious pen of Mrs. TroUope. I hope 
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«lie will not £bu1 to observe on a custom so 
unpolished in the eye of an English person, as 
ably as she has done on the peculiarities of the 
SOBS of freedom and refinement on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Indeed her strictures on American 
life have tended much to the improrement of 
br<riher Jonadian's manners, though she may not 
hare yet taught those spoiled children of republi- 
canism to boast less of their love of liberty imtil 
they strike off the chains from the captives in their 
land* 

After aU, it would appear that there is more real 
liberty in the "old country" whose yoke her 
children boast of having thrown off; andalthoi^h 
we may admit the justice of the assumption of 
American independence, caused by the mistaken 
policy of the British government of the day, yet 
we cannot be insensible that the Americans have 
not done to others as they claimed to be done by : 
they talk much about liberty in the United States, 



* At this moment the numerous oflfspring of a late President of 
the United States are slaves ; their profligate father spent bis life 
in talking about liberty, and left his children to inherit their 
mother's bonditge. 
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yet grant little of it. England is the Mount* 
Ararat on whicli the ark of freedom rested after 
the deluge of Vandalism and superstition which 
overspread civilized Europe in the middle ages. 
The dove may return to it with a branch, showing 
the existence of the tree of liberty in other lands; 
still it flourishes there only, bearing fruit and 
shedding its fragrance over the entire worlds yet 
proving a very Up€L8 to the tyrants who would 
attempt to cut it down. 

The battle of Leipsig was fought close to the 
town ; many of the houses have the balls sticking 
in their walls, which they have carefully preserved 
in sittL 

From Leipsig to Frankfort-on-the-Mayne the 
journey was agreeable, and the scenery, at times, 
picturesque : our party consisted of a Frenchman, 
a German, and myself. On stopping at a village 
near Erfurt, the sound of music, so universal in 
Germany, attracted our attention, and on going 
over to the house whence it proceeded we fojxnd 
some peasants waltzing. The instant we entered 
the room where they were assembled, three of the 
young men led their partners up to us, and, with 
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a politeness worthy of the most refined people, 
offered to resign in favour of the strangers. 

The Germans are by no means so refined in 
their cookery as the French, they are rather too 
fond of sour Krout^ a heterogeneous compound of 
vinegar, salt, and cabbage : nevertheless a man 
may live very weU in Germany. The traveller is 
always certain of finding dinner ready on the road 
about twelve o'clock, and supper at eight, and 
he is not obliged to wait a couple of hours, as in 
Italy; moreover, either good wine or beer is 
always to be had. My French companion 
objected to the country because it had no Caffees. 

I could make nothing of the two beds so often 
met with in this country, the upper one intended 
to supply the place of blankets, but it was either 
too warm or fell off during the night ; it did not 
feel so comfortable as a pair of English blankets. 

In the Catholic states we had little vessels made 
of tin or crockery containing holy water, fixed at 
the head of the beds, in shape and situation so 
closely resembling watch-pockets, that an English 
traveller actually put his watch in one, and in the 
morning found it, as might be expected, nothing 
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the better of the dip. I have generally observed 
where there was this extra display that it was in 
lieu of cleanliness and comfort. 

The little republic of Frankfort seems flourishing : 
it is a place of great commerce. The day after 
our arrival was the anniversary of the battle 
of Leipsig, a day of great rejoicing at that time 
all over Germany. All the troops of the republic, 
about live hundred regular soldiers, and eight 
hundred militia, or national guard, together with 
the entire population of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Frankfort, assembled at a little distance 
from it in a plain near the river Mayne. 

The national guard here were much of the same 
description as those at Dresden. I was much 
entertained by the files which covered the officers 
amusing themselves and their comrades with 
burlesqing them, which shows their high state of 
discipline. 

After a feu-de-joie, the words of a hymn of 
thanksgiving, printed on slips of paper, were 
circulated through the crowd, and it was sung by 
about twenty thousand persons with wonderful 
regularity and good time ; the union of discords 
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formtag harmony, the effect was very good. On 
my next risit to this town aft^r the French 
revolution, daring the autiun fiur of the year 1830, 
the tun^ was altered. And in the large coffee- 
houses, open during the fair, in some of which 
nearly five hundred persons dined and supped, the 
Marseillaise was sung, and so loudly as to reach 
the ears of the Austrian governor of Mayence, 
and induce him to send over a regiment from that 
town to garrison Frankfort, and keep down this 
manifestation of popular feeling. 

Oarmany now sees that as yet she has gained 
nothing by the battle of Leipsig, and I believe the 
annivenary of the victory is no longer celebrated. 

My French companion was a Bonapartist; of 
course, like aQ Englishmen at that time, I was 
on the side of the Bourbons, and as such argued 
against Napoleon. The way in which a Frenchman 
cuts the gordian knot of an argument has often 
amused me ; one day I was pushing my companion 
closely relative to the conscription, a subject which 
came home to him. ^^ Monsieur," said he, ^^ c'est 
sa maniere," and then finished the argument by 
changing the subject of conversation. 
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I liad once occasion to find fttult with a French 
postilion for not attending to my directions, and 
after the pros and c<ms had gone on for some time, 
he drew himself up a la grani monarekj and said, 
<^ moi je suis Francois,'' the application of which I 
could not understand as I had not questioned that 
&ct ; but he seemed to think that his speech ought 
to convince me and finish the argument 

It is most amusing to hear a Frenchman relate 
tibe particulars of the battle of Waterloo. He speaks 
of the judidoiiB position occupied by the French 
army — Mont St Jean taken— ihe Cuirassiers 
irresistable — the Imperial guard vietorions on all 
points — the English just going to fly^-and then 
he concludes, just at the moment one supposes he 
is going to claim the yictory — ** mats en/in vaiu en 
avez gagne^^ — ^and with a fkdlity, possessed by no 
other nation, changes the subject of conyersation — 
vwe la bagatelle. 

At Frankfort we met with a rare instance of 
good taste and liberality, a pavilion erected by a 
banker called Bethman, near the public walk, for 
the reception of works of art, which is freely 
opened to the public. I have said so little of the 
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fine arts in this volume, that I may be borne with 
in noticing this, the first specimen of the princely 
liberality of a private individual which I had seen. 
The principal object of attraction is the far famed 
group, by Danneker, of Ariadne seated on a 
leopard; this work has been injured by a 
comparison with the chefs d* ouvres of Canova, 
thus raising expectations as to its merits which it 
does not realise — it is not Canova — nevertheless it 
is very beautiful ; there is an air of softness and a 
delicacy of expression which are very pleasing. I 
have subsequently seen some of Danneker's later 
productions at Wurtemberg, which by no means 
sustain the fame of the sculptor of Ariadne. 

Although in this tour my journey home lay 
through Germany, I have said but little of that 
country, and made no mention of it in the title 
page, it being my intention, in a volume 
subsequent to the present, and also to one 
containing Travelling Opinions and Sketches in 
Bengid and China, to detail the particulars of a 
tour through Germany, Italy, and France, in the 
years 1830-31, if permitted so to do before my 
journey through life itself be brought to an end. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



Wishing to give an extract from a work lately 
published, to show the opinions entertained of the 
state of Ireland by an accomplished foreigner, a 
native of Prussia, and by no means of liberal 
principles; and also an extract from Fraser's 
Magazine of a very different stamp, to show the 
Prussian that these men, of whom he speaks, as 
imagining themselves at the head of civilization 
in this country, can mock at a nation's misery, 
and sport with the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures ; and as these extracts, with observations 
on one of them, would be too long for insertion as 
notes at the foot of the page ; I have thought it 
better to place them at the conclusion : to these 
notes there has been subsequently added another 
on the Irish Court. 

In taking leave of his readers for the present, 
the author has to apologise for the many digressions 
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introduced in the course of tbis volume, and for 
the iptroduction of some matters which may not 
have been expected from a perusal of the title 
page; but he has been led to indulge in these 
excursions from a feeling, he hopes, not iU-founded, 
that by this method he could best afford them 
entertainment. 



NOTE— No. 1. 

" I have read and written much on the sufferings 
of different ages and nations, and wrote and read 
with sympathy, but it is a far different thing to 
see them — ^to see them in their gigantic form in 
our highly extolled times denied and extenuated, 
nay, acknowledged and justified by those who, 
like the French, fancy that they are at the head 
of all human civilization. No wonder, if the 
native Irish, like the Prophet of old by the waters 
of Babylon, sit down and weep, if I, a stranger, 
am compelled to reckon the few days I passed 
amoi^ them the most melancholy of my life." 

Von Raume7^3 England, in 163&. 
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NOTE— No. 2. 



I cannot avoid noticing an attack made on the 
Poles and the Irish in Fraser's Mag;azine for 
February, 1836. It will show how the union 
between this country and Ireland is promoted by 
the party of which this Magazine is one of the 
organs. 

« They," the Poles, " are to Russia what the 
Irish rabble are to England, an irreclaimable caste 
of unmitigated fanatics, whom no benefits can 
bind, whose hatred nothing can appease or avert.'' 

I do not know what the Poles have to be grateful 
for, and it is the first time I ever heard the Irish 
nation accused of ingratitude; if I mistake not 
the term is not in their language. 

That they are ungrateful for the penal laws 
against their religion, and the advantages of a 
sinecure church, which they are obliged, against 
their consciences, to support, I may ^dmit, but 
not for the benefits they enjoy in consequence of 
their union with England. By none would a 
desire in the vanquished, (or those treated as such,) 
to breathe the air of freedom, be branded as a 
crime, except by real ^< unmitigated fanatics, whose 
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hatred," against civil and religious liberty, ^^ nothing 
can appease or avert" 

This passage in Eraser breathes the sentiments 
of those "irreclaimable unmitigated fanatics," (I 
cannot find a better term than the writer has 
himself supplied,) who hate all liberty, from the 
equator to the pole ; who are wont to identify it 
with the atrocities too often committed in its name, 
and are unable to conceal their enmity against it, 
even when free from all alloy, and distinguished 
for moderation and respect for the rights of the 
others, as in the late brilliant, but luckless struggle 
for the independence of Poland. 



NOTE— No. 3, 

^^Shopkeepers and other s,^^ Some persons may 
consider that the author intends to use these terms 
invidiously — by no means; it must be admitted, 
however, that the polite world is ruled according 
to the arbitrary laws of fashion, (whether justly or 
not this is not the place to inquire) ; now, as this 
respectable class is not received in the drawing- 
rooms of those who move in the sphere of fashion, 
I can see no reason why they should wish to show, 
in the drawing-room of the viceroy and his con- 
sort, even when distinguished from others in their 
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own rank of life, by the ephemeral civic honors of 
a provincial city. 

No doubt it will be said, and with truth, in 
answer to this, that many have been refused 
admittance, and others informed that it was not 
necessary they should come again ; but, if I am 
not much mistaken, many of the favored have spent 
part of their lives behind counters, and others have 
avocations not ranking higher in the scale of 
fashion, which makes this partial line of distinction, 
that excludes the former, invidious/ But it is far 
from my wish to wound the feelings of any, by a 
closer analysis of the court-list ; I merely seek to 
demonstrate that it is not necessary for the interest 
or respectability of such persons, that a court should 
be kept for them in Dublin. 

The viceroy in Ireland has the power of making 
Knights, an honor (after Cervantes had destroyed 
Knight-errantry, and established his own fame on 
its ruins) bestowed on those who were distinguished 
for their military prowess and achievements. 
Napoleon instituted the celebrated legion of honor 
as a reward for his bravest soldiers ; on the return 
of the Bourbons to France, in order to lessen the 
value of this distinction, the door was thrown open, 
and almost every person who chose might become 
a member. 
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For what reagon I know not, very nearly the 
same coarse has been pursued by many of the 
Irish viceroys, and the annals of Knighthood in 
Ireland, including an account of those who have 
said " Nolo fieri eques," I will not be dubbed, com*- 
mencing with the reign of Charles, Duke of 
Rutlan(^ and written in the easy and elegant style 
of those esteemed and classical works, Amadis of 
Gaul, and the Seren Champions of Christendom, 
would form an amusing episode in the history of 
the Irish court 
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